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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT PAPER 


HAS THE RUMOR BUG VISITED YOUR MILL RECENTLY? 


use 90% of the paper they used in 
1942. 

In 1944, the magazines are allowed to use 
75% of the paper they used in 1942. 

This is a hardship on big, successful mag- 
azines, and a boost for everybody else. A 
publication such as Collier’s or Cosmopol- 
itan was selling 90 to 95% of its newsstand 
distribution in 1942, and not delivering 
copies to subscribers after the date of ex- 
piration. When such a magazine has its 
press run cut 25%, its sales drop, or else it 
makes a savings in paper by using lighter 
weight paper, fewer pages, and trimming 
closer to the margin. The end result is that 
it prints fewer copies, or what it prints isn’t 
up to standard. Thus, as a competitor, 
isn’t what it used to be. 

The less successful magazine in 1942 was 
selling 60% or less of its newsstand press 
run and sending three issues to subscribers 
after the date of expiration. Due to no ef- 
fort on the part of these publishers, more 
people have a quarter in their pockets to- 
day than ever before, so these magazines 
may print 25% fewer copies and still sell 
the same number as before, or perhaps three 


[ 1943, the magazines were allowed to 





of four per cent more. Such publishers 
may effect their full 25% paper savings 
right out of the newsstand press run, and 
yet sell more copies in 1944 than in 1942. 
In addition, they may take advantage of 
better business conditions by stopping sub- 
scriptions at the date of expiration, and then 
using that paper as a reserve against further 
cuts. 

Of course, reduction in paper hits all pub- 
lishers alike in keeping them from trying 
new ventures, or expanding old ones. 

But on an actual cash basis, the smaller, 
less successful publisher is doing better today 
than ever before; and will come out of the 
war with a bigger market on his hands than 
when he went in. The big, perenially suc- 
cessful publisher is doing well, too; but not 
nearly as well as he could and, in addition, 
after taxes are paid he hasn’t the kind of a 
reserve a large publisher needs. 

Two major factors have pushed both 
large and small publisher ahead. First, all 
sales costs are down; it is a seller’s market. 
Second, taxes are so high that many an 
advertiser figures he is “spending 15c dol- 
lars” when he advertises, and on that basis, 
any advertising is profitable. Thus, adver- 
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"Well, then, do you suppose it would be possible to dash off something on your way to the 
Induction Center?" 


tising in all publications is heavier; and the 
better magazines have had to ration adver- 
tising to prevent it from occupying all of 
the text pages. This advertising bonanza 
means more dollars for the publisher, and 
lowered sales cost mean that he spends less 
to sell a subscription, or to sell a copy of 
his magazines off the newsstand, or to sell 
a page of “space.” 

When an editor cries to you that his pub- 
lisher is hard put, and things are terrible, it 
simply means that the editor hasn’t enjoyed 
the confidence of his publisher or that he 
is playing you for lower rates. 

Word rates to authors have gone up, but 
not quite in proportion to living costs. How- 


ever, we can all thank God the O.P.A. 





hasn’t issued edicts on the amount an editor 
can pay an author, or we would all be doing 
what the grocery man does after closing 
hours: fill out forms. 


With so many of the big word producers 
in the army, the lesser known writer has 
the chance of a lifetime, especially the 
women. More money is being paid today 
for fiction and articles that, unhappily, are 
seldom worth it. The men and women who 
are operating literary mills today would be 
better off writing thirty per cent less, and 
ten per cent better. 

Every job of hack writing undermines 
your next job. Do your best and you'll 
write for pay longer. 
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THE FIRST IS THE FUNNIEST 


By George H. Freitag 


HAVE been a writer for eight or nine 

years now, and have sold about 35 
short stories. When I sold my first one I 
was working at a job that paid me about 
$20 a week, and when the acceptance slip 
came saying the’ story had been bought 
and that check would follow, on publica- 
tion, I quit my $20 a week job because 
I thought now I am rich; now I am a 
writer. The check I knew would be for an 
enormous sum, perhaps $1000. I cut down 
my dates with girls from three dates a 
week to one, whom I married, and stayed 
home all day to write the stories which 
were to make me very famous. 

I wrote three months and 
everything I wrote, and everything I wrote 
came back. But the check still 
the way and I had nothing to worry 
about. Finally the day came that brought 
the check. I was living in a little apart- 
ment over what is commonly known as a 
beer joint or cafe. And I invited my wife’s 
mother and father and my own folks up 
for the envelope-opening occasion. The 
envelope lay on the table. It was so thin 
and crisp I did not want to open it but 
wanted only to bask in the glory of its 
anticipated contents. My mother and 
father and all uncles came. My wife’s 
mother and father came. I went down 
into the cafe and ordered a dozen bottles 


sent out 


was on 


of beer. I came up pretending I was all 
ready very drunk. We put incense on the 
light bulbs to give the room a special odor; 
we made the pictures straight on the 
wall and hung festoons from the ceiling 
light to the four corners of the room. 
We sang and talked loudly, and made the 
beer glasses tinkle. Anyone passing on the 
outside would thought 
were celebrating a birth. It one of 
the happiest days of my life. 

When we had all gathered about the 
table, and a bowl of popcorn which my 
wife had popped stood ready to eat, I an- 
nounced the reason for the celebration, 
and proceeded to open the envelope. All 


surely have we 


was 


of uncles; my mother and father, my 
wife’s mother and father grew quiet. 
Everybody was proud of me. I was a 


writer. I was 25 years old and had been 
given recognition. Oh happy, happy day. 
I opened the envelope and held out the 
check, a green one, for all to see. Seven 
hundred and twenty dollars! I was rich. 
I would now write more and more, and 
would move to a fine new house in 
a good section of the city, or perhaps not 
in the city at all; perhaps Vermont or 
Connecticut where all the great writers live 
in the country surrounded by their dogs 
and their valets and their different colored 
typewriters, one typewriter in each room, 


we 
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one for morning and one for afternoon; 
one for love stories, one for tragedies, and 
so on. Presently all my uncles, my mother 
and father, my wife’s mother and father 
went home, saying goodbye, goodbye at the 
door and later singing in the streets and 
we could hear them going and going until 
an approaching streetcar made too much 
noise. I returned to the little room we 
lived in, our pent house at $17 a month. 
I picked up a kernel of popcorn and 
threw it into the air, catching it in my 
mouth. I poured myself another beer. 
I sang a number of the popular tunes of 
the day. 

My wife was very quiet. She just stood 
around as if she had so much happiness 
that its effect became sobering, as if life 
was truly real and truly She 
wasn’t doing anything, just standing with 
her face to the wall, chewing on some 
popcorn. I knew what was wrong with 
her; she was feeling a little the way I felt, 
that the check should have been for a 
thousand, but seven hundred 
just the same and I began promising her 
the whole world, white fence, blue skies, 
everything. You know how a fellow gets. 

But she handed me the check and I 
looked at it again, and kept looking at it, 
and finally saw what she had seen, which 
she said she had seen while all my aunts 
and uncles, my mother and father and 
her mother and father had been there. 
A dot had got between the seven and the 
twenty, just a small typewriter dot the 
size of a pin point, just a tiny speck that 
made a great deal of difference. I stood 
around for awhile not feeling sad or 
happy; I just stood around. Then I went 
to my typewriter and began to write an- 
other story because I was mad. I suppose 
I would have quit writing altogether if 
the check had been for what I first 
thought it was, and just sat around grow- 


earnest. 


was fine 
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ing soft and fat and lazy; but I was mad 
because of the dot, which made it $7.20, 
and I have been mad since and 
writing ever since, but not full time; just 
doing it because I want to see a check that 
doesn’t have a dot where the dot was on 
my first check. 

My work has since appeared in The 
American Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly, 
Everywoman’s, The American Mercury, 
The Chicago Sun, and numerous other 
publications. I do all my writing at home, 
in a little room off the parlor, but because 
I am working on a book and there are too 
many little interruptions, I have rented a 
room in a downtown building which I 
now call my office and which IS an office 
except that nobody comes in. Because I 
once studied sign painting I have lettered 
my name on the door, in black paint, 


ever 


which reads: GEORGE H. FREITAG, 
SIGNS, AND THE PURSUIT OF A 


DREAM, Rm. 366. 

Nights I work in a steel mill. I was 
kicked out of high school two weeks after 
I began because I was too stupid, but I 
have since been asked to speak before the 
English class of the same high school, and 
accepted. Several of my short stories have 
been reprinted in anthologies and text 
books. My latest story appeared in the 
December 1943 of The Atlantic, 
making my fourth appearance there. I 
have almost no talent and what is more, 
very little time, but I like to write and 
hope some day to have finished my book. 
It is a book which will deal primarily 
with my father. I am sure that I shall 
never get to be an important writer but 
what counts is that I like to write, and 
what counts more is that I have written 
which interested a man like Mr. 
Edward Weeks, me with only eight grades 
of school to my credit and spending nine 
years doing that! 


issue 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NEW fiction editor has taken over 

at American Magazine. This is John 

McCaffrey, formerly of Doubleday, 
Doran Publishing Company. 

Henry La Cossit, who has been fiction 
editor of American for the past three years, 
has made an inter-office change. He is now 
managing editor of Collier’s. These maga- 
zines both belong to the Crowell-Collier 
group, 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17 

Mademoiselle was not being snooty when 
it remained in its nice offices at 1 East 57th 
Street. It was just exercising wartime thrift 
and using up its lease. That lease has now 
expired, and Mademoiselle and staff are 
ensconced in a suite of candy-tinted offices 
in the Chanin Building, along with the rest 
of the Street & Smith publications. Maybe 
the decorators will hurry up a bit. Don’t 
they realize that writers all over America 
want to know how those offices are really 
going to look when finished! The address 
—122 East 42nd Street. 

Air Trails, which went off the beam as a 
market last year about the time that Air 
Progress was discontinued, is on it again. 
The editor is interested in factual articles 
with considerable specific detail about new 
developments in aviation. Subjects may in- 
clude anything from flying tactics and tech- 
nique to plane manufacturing. Lengths on 
these run from 1,000 to 2500 words, but 
the average preferred is 1500 words. Can 
you supply good photographic illustrations? 
So much the better, for acceptance. But 
often the staff of the magazine supply the 
illustrations. Personalities are good subjects 
for articles, provided they are colorful. They 
may be related to any phase of aviation. 
They need not necessarily be important 
people. But they should make an interest- 
ing story. The editor is not interested in 
first-person stories or interviews on air ac- 
tion, nor in the colorful popular stuff which 
belongs in newspapers. He wants detailed 


information, such as appeals to the air en- 
thusiast rather than to the general public. 

Payment on material for Air Trails is at 
flat rates. The amount depends on the 
work needed, the value of material, the 
name of the writer, etc. Rates are good. 
Checks on acceptance. The editor likes to 
develop those writers who show promise, 
and raise rates. No fiction is wanted. Oc- 
casionally picture-sets are bought. The air 
field is large now. But the magazines in it 
vary considerably. Study your market. Wil- 
liam Winter edits Air Trails. Address—122 
East 44nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


T FAWCETT Publications, 1501 Broad- 
way (N. Y. 18), there is a change of 
editors. Pauline Reaves has been forced to 
resign as editor of True Confessions because 
of ill health. Her place is taken by Mrs. 
Florence N. Cleveland, formerly on the 
editorial staff of Secrets; also of Modern 
Romances. Mrs. Cleveland is “very eager 
to see fast-moving, dramatic short stories of 
3,000 to 6,000 words and novelets of 10,000 
words.” There is no change in the general 
type of material desired for True Confes- 
sions, however. Stories must have strong 
emotional conflict. Those with sympathetic 
heroines are favored. Colorful backgrounds 
add to acceptability. This magazine is still 
a market for poetry in short lengths and for 
short, inspirational fillers on timely topics 
and self-improvement ideas. Reports are 
quick. Top prices are paid on acceptance 
for excellent material. 

There are also changes on Mechanix II- 
lustrated. Donald Williams, formerly fea- 
ture editor, has been made executive editor 
of the men’s group (which includes True 
and Startling Detective). Bernard Wolfe 
has come in as feature editor. Sturges 
Schley is news editor. Roland Cueva edits 
the Crafts and Hobbies department. 

The feature section of Mechanix IIlus- 
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trated —‘“‘the front of the book’’— is 
very much in the market for news photos 
with the broadest science field. These might 
be single pictures, but better, sets to make 
There ought to be 


part 


up one or two pages. 
news slant, since this is a sclence-news mag- 
azine. Other requirements remain as given 
before: Exciting articles about war action 
or adventure, especially where some me- 
chanical device plays a part. Personality 
stories about scientists, inventors, etc., stress- 
ing human values; any sort of scientific sub- 
ject handled in an exciting manner. Lengths 
up to 2500 words. Reports in a week to ten 
days. Payment on acceptance, up to $100, 
according to material. 

Roland Cueva, editor of ‘“‘the back of the 
book,” took time out to type this note about 
his requirements: “The Crafts and Hobbies 
department requires feature-length articles 
on home-workshop and general hobby proj- 
ects, instructive material in the field of sci- 
ence, chemistry and mechanics, as well as 
short ‘kinks,’ household hints, etc. Subject 
matter has a wide range of selection, cover- 


| 


ing all phases of handicrafts, metal and 


woodworking, models, electronics, boats, 
photography, sports and games—in 
anything having appeal to the hobbyist, 
home craftsman, or mechanically-minded 
individual. 

“Articles should be written in a light, in- 
teresting, not-too-technical style, and may 
run in length from a few words for ‘kinks’ 
up to 2,000 words maximum. Illustrative 
material should include clear, glossy photo- 
graphs (with human interest whenever pos- 
The latter 
may be pencil roughs, but must be accurate 


short, 


sible) and explanatory sketches. 


and contain all necessary dimensions and 
construction details. The address of Me- 
chanix Illustrated is 1501 Broadway, N. 
¥.. 8. 


OGERS TERRILL, managing editor 

of Argosy, tells me that Harry Steeger* 
is acting as editor; that Nannine Joseph 
(the literary agent) has joined the staff as 
editor of that fiction is 
being considered by a staff comprised of 
Willard Crosby, Margaret Mochrie, Irene 


non-fiction, and 


*Steeger is one of the few publishers in the 
business who can fill any slot in his office as well 
or better than the occupant.—Ed. 
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Wisner, and Michael Tilden. Lillian Genn 
is feature editor. And Dr. M. F. Agha, for. 
merly of Vogue, is consultant art director, 

Agha’s thesis in layout is something to 
He says: “First a layout must 
be logical; second it should be beautiful. 
Logic may never be sacrificed. The differ- 
ence between a superior layout man and a 


remember. 


good one is that the former gets beauty 
While with Vogue, Agha 
did his job so well that the top photograph. 
ers in the country were willing to give him 
art for free just to get their work published 
in Vogue. Agha bet with 
Condé Nast that he could produce 6 issues 
of Vogue on a $0.00 editorial budget. Nast 
didn’t take appearance in 
Vogue is such a cachet to writers in this 
specialty field that Agha could have won his 
bet. If brains like Agha comes to Argosy to 


into his logic.” 


once made a 


him up, but 


stay, Steeger is after a half million news- 
stand seller and we’re soon going to have 
another nickel word base market. Give this 
book your best; it will pay us all. 

The appeal is now equally to men and 
readers. All types 
wanted, including love, except the raising- 
Junior theme. (Sounds as if the editors are 
all fed up with their own personal raising- 
Straight 
good if well written and has enough emo- 
tional impact to give general appeal. Hu- 
man interest stories and problem stories are 
good, too. Any length from 1,000 to 8,000 
words; with 4,000 a good average. Argosy 
is also in the market for features around 
1500 words (tops 2500), articles, cartoons, 
puzzles, quizzes, brain - teasers — anything 
really good. Rates are very good. $200 and 
up on short stories; $100 minimum on short- 
Address— 


women of stories are 


Junior problems! ) 


shorts. Checks on acceptance. 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

In order to give more time to Argosy, 
Mr. Terrill has turned over complete edi- 
torial supervision on his group of pulps 
to Michael Tilden and Harry Widmer. 
Widmer now buys for 10 Story Western and 
Rangeland Romances. 10 Story wants 
every kind of Western, with or without girl 
interest, in lengths from 1,000 to 15,000 
words. Rangeland wants a light, gay West- 
ern story, with plenty of love plot; prefer- 
ably from the girl’s point of view. They 
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should be set in the old West. Any length 
from 3,000 to 6,000; novelets 8,000 to 14,- 
000. Stories for both magazines are paid 
for on acceptance, at 1 cent minimum. 
Rangeland is also a market for Western 
poetry in filler lengths. No dialect! Pay is 
on publication, at 25 cents a line. Address 
—205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Mr. Tilden is particularly anxious to see 
novelets for Dime Western and Star West- 
ern. These may run 17,000 to 18,000 
words. Also shorter novelets of 7,500 to 
9000 words. And he welcomes shorts from 
3.500 to 5,000. As much variety as possible 
in Western fiction. 

On Detective Tales, the special need is 
for short-shorts. Besides these three pulps, 
Mike Tilden also buys now for Ace-High 
Western, Big-Book Western, .44 Western, 
and Dime Mystery. Requirements stand the 
same on the rest of these books. On some, 
the number of pages has been cut to save 
paper. But to compensate, margins have 
also been reduced, type size has been made 
more compact. Actually, some of the books 
contain more wordage now! Reports are 
fast. Pay is at good pulp rates. All these 
magazines just above belong to Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. 

The Spider, another Popular Publications 
title, has been discontinued. 

The New York Times Magazine, distrib- 
uted with Sunday papers, is a good market 
for quality articles which have a hookup 
with the news. Most writers are experts in 
their fields, setting a high standard for free- 
Subjects must have a 
news excuse; must give background or ex- 
planation for places, people, occurrences in 
the headlines. This covers an exceedingly 
wide range of possible subjects. A little 
poetry, all of exceptional quality, is bought. 
This, too, must tie in with the 
though it need not be newsy in itself. No 
fiction is used. The top length for articles 
is 2500; most are shorter. There is room 
in the back of the magazine for fillers; 
shorts of 600 to 1,000 words. But even in 
these, the news angle is important. And 
nothing superficial in tone is wanted. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, according to the 
writer and value. Lester Markel is editor. 


lance submissions. 


news, 
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"I, 2, 3, 4, Uncle Sam's, 6, 7, 8, 9, Uncle Sam's, 
2, 13, 14, Uncle Sam's..." 


Offices of the Times are at 229 West 43rd 
Street, N. Y. 18. This is the Times Annex, 
stretching down the block back of the Para- 
mount Theatre on Times Square. You'll 
recognize it by the big frosted light bulbs 
which bear the words “The Times.” 

The Magazine Story comes to mind when 
one thinks of quality writing. It carries no 
advertising, operates at considerable loss 
each year, and yet fills a place so individual 
that its publisher considers it worth carry- 
ing on. It pays $25 for short stories and $50 
to $100 for novels, on publication. But its 
contributors always rank high in lists of 
best stories of the year, and four Nobel prize 
winners have been published recently. Two 
changes have been made recently on the 
staff: Edith Keane who was Mencken’s 
secretary on the Mercury, and Mrs. Hallie 
Southgate Burnett from the Junior League 
Magazine, both made assistant editors. 

Material sells to Story that would go 
nowhere else— though after publication, 
many authors have found this bi-monthly 
a stepping stone to big-money markets. 
Quality and significance are the two re- 
quirements. 3,000 to 6,000 words is a good 
length limitation, but in no way binding. 
Also, the editor is looking for novels, parts 
of which could run in the magazine per- 
haps. As “My Friend Flicka,” which grew 
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"He's talent scout for a publishing company. He 
wants a list of our customers." 


out of a short story published here. Stories 
about the war are all right if they are writ- 
ten by people who know their stuff, and 
if the story is not fabricated but grows out 
of the war naturally. Man’s deepest spirit- 
ual conflict is always a valuable theme. 
Entertainment is good, but there must al- 
ways be more than that for this market. 
No poetry and no articles are used. Whit 
Burnett edits Story; 432 Fourth Avenue, 

Y. 16. 

The Commonweal, though a Catholic re- 
view, uses a large proportion of material 
which is general and has no special Cath- 
olic emphasis. Public affairs play a larger 
part in the contents than in the past. Ar- 
ticles consider the human side affairs, 
and their significance. They are not the- 
oretical, but must have personal application. 
They must be timely, on the whole. Usual- 
ly, they are written by persons who are con- 
nected in some way with the particular 
place or news development. The literary 
quality is high. Very little poetry is used. 


The average length is 2500 words. Payment 


9/ 


is 24 cent a word, on publication. Edward 
Skillin, Jr., edits. At 386 Fourth Avenue, 
 &. £6. 


Earle R. MacAusland is both publisher 
and editor of Gourmet, 330 West 42nd 


Street, N. Y. 18. Madame Pearl V. Metzel. 
thin is no longer with this publication. 
Exposé Detective, connected with Good. 
man’s Red Circle Group, is now being pub. 
lished again. It will be as nearly on a 
quarterly basis as paper Robert E, 
Levee edits this, along with Amazing Detec- 
tive, Complete Detective, and National De. 
tective Cases. Period of publication on these 
last three has been cut down to quarterly, 
the titles alternating on the stands. This 
cuts into the market considerably. But still, 
it is a good fact-detective market. Reports 
are generally made in three days from the 
time a manuscript is received. Acceptances 
carry a which the author must 
have notarized and return. Then the check 
goes out. All very promptly, I am told. 
Pictures are paid for on publication. No 
change in story requirements. 5,000 words 
is the best length. Stories should be new— 
or else not have been published anywhere 
within the past three years. The rate of 
payment for new stories averages 2!/2 cents; 
for older material the rate is 1 cent and up. 
Pictures are $3 for each used. Address—366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


Love-story writers will be glad to know 
that Ollie Redpath is definitely continuing 
as editor of Popular’s Love Book, Love 
Short Stories, and All-Story Love. With 
three monthlies, Miss Redpath has a big 
market for which to buy. She gives fast 
readings—reports in a week at most. She’s 
an editor people like to work for. Here 
are the current needs: 

All-Story uses serials, 
open. Length wanted is 
words. Well-known writers 
outlines for consideration. But new writers 
had better submit the completed story. 
WIOYS YUM ysIY JOjIpPa ay} Ay 9h sJ9}0g) 
stories till several sales have been made, 
before attempting a serial.) Novelets run 
9,000 words; shorts from 3,000 to 6,000. 
Short-shorts would go in any of these 
pulps—but good ones are scarce. Foreign 
backgrounds are good in any of the books. 
There’s no change in story policy. Heroines 
should have glamor. But nowadays, she is 
more likely to be a girl in some sort of 
defense project—there’s glamor _ there, 
too! Payment is on acceptance, at 1 cent 


allows. 


“release” 


and the market is 
about 40,000 
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minimum. And the market is open for 
short poetry. For this, payment is when 
scheduled, at 25 cents a line. 

Love Short Stories uses novelets of 10,000 
to 12,000, with shorts anything up to 6,000 
words. A new writer had better break in 
with the 3,000 word length, advises Miss 
Redpath, as she can take more chances 
with these than with the more important 
lengths. Love Book uses novelets of about 
8,000 words, and shorts up to 6,000. And 
as above, there is a need for poetry; 8 to 20 
lines. The editor likes a cute, light touch. 
The rest of the notes above about payment 
apply here, too. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Both Romance and New Love are also 
in the 80-page size now. But where about 
620 words made up a reading page six 
months ago, now there are around 850. 
No cut in quantity of material purchased, 
announces the editor, Peggy Graves. A 
wide open market, with no changes in re- 
quirements. Address—205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. 

Red Kirby, editor of Pack ’o Fun, wants 
to inform contributors that his request for 
material of the type of “Slow train through 
Arkansas” has been much misinterpreted. 
He definitely does not want any hill-billy 
stuff. The reference was not to text matter. 
What it does mean is a fast-moving, bang- 
bang sort of writing style. A crack in 
every paragraph! This is for those short 
prose pieces of 300 to 700 words. Try again, 
and get it right this time! This humor 
magazine is also at 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17, but down on the 13th floor. 
Nobody superstitious around that office! 

William M. Clayton has replaced David 
Balch as editor of Digest and Review at 
Charles Henry Publications, 683 Broadway, 
N. Y. 3. Mr. Clayton is the ex-pulp pub- 
lisher, recently on the staff of Liberty 
Magazine. There is now no open market 
for writers at Charles Henry Publications. 
Digest and Review uses only reprint ma- 
terial. Successful Living has been discon- 
tinued for the duration. 

David A. Balch is now associate editor 
on Chain Store Age, on which Joseph A. 
Fletcher is executive editor. This is one 
of the important trade magazines, pub- 
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‘half a word. 








This seems like a very valuable story. | consider it 
worth the paper it's written on.” 


lished in five different editions to cover as 
many phases of chain store business. It 
does not solicit any free-lance material. 
But it appoints representatives throughout 
the country—men who give part or full 
time to searching out and writing up news 
and feature articles for it. These repre- 
sentatives seldom are connected with any 
chain store They are writers 
free-lancing for business magazines, who 
have the feel of the business field, are alert, 
will take time to find out just what is 
needed, and make a good personal appear- 
(This last is not a crank require- 
ment. Chain stores make almost a fetich 
of neatness among employees, and a writer 


business. 


ance. 


introducing himself as a representative of 
Chain Store Age must carry out this note. 
His well-scrubbed, youthful appearance un- 
doubtedly helped Mr. Balch get his edi- 
torial position. ) 

for Chain Store Age 
“shorts”—descrip- 
tions, in the words, of 
unique displays he sees in chain drug, 
grocery, merchandise These pay 
$2 flat, and may be anywhere from 25 to 
100 words. They help the writer see what 
makes a store function. He discovers this 
new world and understands it. Then he is 
sent out by the magazine to special places 
or to interview certain people for feature 
articles. minimum of 60 
cents a column-inch, or about a cent and a 
There are also bonuses for 


A correspondent 
starts in by writing up 


fewest necessary 


stores. 


Features pay a 
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extra good work. Good clear photographs 
with feature articles or covering good dis- 
plays are important. These bring $2 if 
correspondent doesn’t have to pay a photog- 
There is open market—for 
Roughs should be submitted first, 


rapher. one 
cartoons. 
and all must have accurate chain-store 
atmosphere. 

There are five editions of Chain Store 
Age: Administration edition, all material 
for which is on assignment by experienced 
correspondents. 2. Variety Store edition 
(5 and 10’s.) 3. Grocery edition. 4. Drug 
edition. 5. Fountain and Restaurant 
tion—one signature devoted to this phase 
of chain store work; usually inserted in 
drug or variety store editions. 

Chain Store Age can use new correspon- 
dents throughout the South (except Birm- 
ingham and Atlanta); in New England 
and especially a good high-powered man 
in Boston; in Baltimore; Miami; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Omaha—including trips in Nebraska 
and Iowa; Kentucky and Tennessee; New 
Orleans; central Pennsyl- 
vania. It does not need anyone 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado; 
nor in Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis. Address the editor 
of Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. It’s a prosperous looking con- 
cern. Has just taken extra office 
space on another floor, there. 


Sec- 


Wisconsin; in 
now in 


over 


T ACE Magazines, A. A. Wyn’s pulps, 
67 West 44th Street (N. Y. 18) the 
two sports books have dropped: 
Ace Sports and 12 Sports Aces. The other 
magazines in the men’s group have shifted 
to even up work for editors. Ruth Dreyer 
continues with Western Aces and Western 
Trails—both bi-monthlies. Needs are about 
the same, except for novelets being some- 
what shorter; 8,000 to 10,000 words now. 
Shorts continue in demand from 1,000 to 
5,000 words. And there is a market occa- 
sionally for a factual article. Payment is 
now a cent a word, on acceptance, the edi- 
tor is happy to state. 
Donald A. Wolheim 
Ten-Detective Aces, and 
over 10-Story Detective. 
monthlies. These, also, now pay a cent a 


been 


edit 
has taken 
These are bi- 


continues to 


also 





word minimum, on acceptance. Require. 
ments, in general, remain the same. But 
there is special need for short-shorts of 
1200 to 2,000 words in length. Address— 
67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn stresses her big and 
wide-open market, both for romantic love 
stories and for first-person confession 
stories. Reports and checks are unusually 
fast here. Mrs. Wyn comes into the office 
three days a week now, and as always 
makes all decisions herself about what is to 
go into her five magazines. She’s one of 
those quick, energetic, fascinating women 
what she wants—and knows 
when found it, If your work 
shows real promise, she’ll push you along. 
(But don’t expect her—or any other editor 

to teach you how to write.) Her love 
never needed authors more 
than now. No change in requirements. 

Secrets has special need of Turning 
Point stories—shorts of 500 to 600 words. 
These are dramatic incidents in a person’s 
life which really turning 
points. They carry an inspirational tone, 
as well as drama. Payment is $25 apiece. 
This market is open for articles of 
all types—on courtship or marriage prob- 
lems, health, general problems of modern 
living which confront people, etc. They 
must be treated seriously and realistically. 
They must give the reader something in 
the way of self-improvement, a service, 
some inspiration. They must not be just 
spacefillers, but really carry a message. 
Lengths 500 to 1,000 words. Payment is 
at good rates; for the regular length stories 
it is up to two and a half cents per word. 

Mrs. Wyn’s love magazines are Love 
Fiction Monthly, Variety Love, Complete 
Love, and Ten-Story Love—the last three 
bi-monthlies. _ Address—67 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Taxes in 1944 are going to be so stiff 
that many a smaller house will be paying 
90% on its profit after the first $30,000 
profit. That means loose money and prob- 
ably some publishers are going to hide this 
taxable money in an editorial bank. Let 
your agent play with this thought and 
maybe he cam get you an assignment for 
some copy in a field in which some pub- 
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lisher has stars in his eyes for postwar 
plans. 

You'll pick up a nice feeiing of patriotic 
exhilaration if you have to wait a bit in 
the Wyn’s outer office. There’s a first- 
rate picture of the Stars and Stripes, hung 
directly above a bright lamp. Your eyes 
can’t avoid it! 

If juvenile books are your line, add this 


note to the list of juvenile book publishers 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Writer’s Digest: Transatlantic Arts 
gets out books for children of 6 to 10 years. 
These are chiefly colored picture books, 
with designs of artistic value. Payment is on 
royalty basis. Dr. George Vajna is editor. 
Address—69-81 108th Street, Forest Hills, 
N.Y. 


ODD JOB MARKETS... 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Our requirements have not changed to any 
great extent, with this exception. We would 
prefer shorts of 1200 to 1600 words, with stories 
to revolve about the young people of high school 
age. Stories based in the high schools them- 
selves or high school activities or sporting events 
will be accepted. Our serials should not be over 
10 or 12 thousand words in length, to be divided 
in chapters of one thousand to fifteen hundred 
words. These can involve the same high school 
types and should carry some adventure and 
possibly with a slight emphasis on the sex or 
love angle if rightly done. 

Our rates for the present will be one cent 
a word for really good copy, payable upon ac- 
ceptance. 

R. C. FLEMING, 
The American School Weekly News, 
212 Abbot Building, 

East Lansing, Michigan. 


Canadian News Items 
Sir: 

The Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal 
of 122 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada, a 
monthly magazine, which has been published 
since 1922, needs correspondents in the following 
Canadian cities: Vancouver, B. C., Calgary, 
Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Montreal, P. Q., Hali- 
fax, N. S. 

Subject matter should pertain to items of 
interest to the dairy, ice cream, butter and cheese 
business from the viewpoint of operators and 
owners of such businesses. Fine writing isn’t 
necessary—but plenty of meat is. Correspondents 
in any of the above cities desirous of getting 
further information should write to the publisher. 

B. L. Smith Publishing Company, 
122 Richmond Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


$100 Bonus from Extension 
Sir: 

Extension’s fiction has 
been built on the principle that the best stories 
are those that are moral without being sicken- 
ingly sweet and dripping with a phony piety. Our 
fiction must not violate Catholic doctrine; in 
other words, we will not accept stories justifying 
divorce, birth control, etc., no matter how ex- 
cellent the writing—so please do not send us 
stories of this type. Otherwise we are interested 


reputation for good 


in all types of fiction: adventure, romance, mys- 
tery, humorous, etc. 

Right now we are offering a $100 for the best 
story received by February 29, 1944, and this 
$100 is over and above our regular rates for 
that story. 


Extension will purchase at its regular rates 
all those stories which are acceptable for our 
publication, the winner to receive an additional 
$100 prize from Extension, so even if your manu- 
script does not merit the prize, it may be pur- 
chased for publication. Moreover, the prize- 
winning story will be entered in the national 
contest sponsored by the Literary Awards Foun- 
dation of the Catholic Press Association. In that 
contest your manuscript can win $200 first prize 

$i00 second prize—or $50 third prize. Thus 
your total prize money can be over $300. 

Manuscript must be from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. Contestant’s name and address to appear 
on first page of manuscript. 

Manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than February 29, 1944, to be eligible for the 
$100 bonus. 


Address your manuscript to: 


SHORT STORY CONTEST—EXTENSION 
360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


































































O PIONEER 


By H. T. ROWE 
Sunday Editor, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


HERE is one newspaper story that 
few of us ever will see in print, but 
one in which each of us should take 
an intense personal interest. I mean our 
own obituary. It may only require a “stick” 
(two and local 
weekly to chronicle our departure adequate- 


one-half inches) in the 
ly, or the story of our passing may dominate 
the first several pages of the country’s lead- 
ing dailies, as in the case of Dwight W. 
Morrow. But one thing is certain, whether 
we like it or not, some day our last rites 
will be administered in the irreverent atmos- 
phere of the city room. 


I got the idea of writing “obits” 


of prom- 
inent people and free lancing them to the 
New York City newspaper. I never got 
past the New York Herald Tribune for the 
city editor bought all I wrote. “Obit” copy 
is valuable to the paper’s morgue, primarily 
in case of the subject’s death but also if he 
does anything newsworthy. 

The advantage of having complete bio- 
graphical data on file in a newspaper office 
is obvious. Death is no respecter of dead- 
lines, and many a celebrity has inconsid- 
erately chosen for his demise a time when 
the entire editorial staff was frantically en- 
gaged in handling a dozen big stories all 
“breaking” at once. On such an occasion as 
this, the necessity of obtaining information 
from incomplete “clips” (files of newspaper 
and magazine clippings) or from grief 
stricken members of the family often only 
a few after the deceased has 
breathed his last, may result in indifferent 
treatment of a type of story in which ac- 
curacy, delicacy and detail are essential. So 
newspapers, large and small, cram their 
“morgues” with all the facts they can ob- 
tain about all persons of prominence. 

It was this demand that prompted me to 
go into the obituary business as a sideline. 


minutes 


’ 


2 








Writing biographical sketches (this desig- 
nation has less the rattle of the bones about 
it) is pleasant, interesting and clean-cut 
work. For those who would draw the com- 
parison, I consider it less objectionable than 
embalming. The mortician’s trade, however, 
is more profitable, and it was to eliminate 
this disparity that I sought a method of put- 
ting obituary writing on a production basis. 

It has been the practice to obtain material 
for prepared obituaries indirectly; the closer 
the subject to the deadline, the more subtle 
the approach. I reasoned that the average 
man, without undue mental agony, takes 
routine precautions against the eventuality 
of death. He buys life insurance; he writes 
his will; he buys a plot in a cemetery. Why 
then should he not take the added pre- 
caution of assuring himself a complete and 
accurate obituary prepared at no incon- 
venience to himself, or to his loved ones 
preoccupied with the tragedy of his death? 
This sounded like logical reasoning, and 
still does, although I know now that it is 
only about twenty-five per cent sound. But 
I was a pioneer. 

First, I prepared a comprehensive list of 
questions and had them mimeographed on 
The ques- 
tionnaire included queries on every subject 
required for a thorough-going obituary, in- 
names and parents’ 
names; business or profession; memberships; 
avocations; education; public or civic of- 
fices; decorations; citations and other hon- 
ors; scientific, social or aesthetic activities; 
members of immediate family; prominent 
near-relatives; ancestry, et cetera. Then I 
had some authentic looking stationery im- 
printed with the words “Biographical Re- 
search” and my name and address. Men 
who amount to something, I thought, would 
be no less impressed by “appearances” than 


commodious sheets of paper. 


cluding addresses; 
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ordinary folk. I listed two hundred men, 
each of sufficient importance to warrant a 
story of his death in the metropolitan press. 
From these a group of twenty was hand- 
picked with regard to likelihood of response 
and for the prestige their response would 
Jend my innovation. 

To those twenty I sent a brief note ex- 
plaining my purpose as being “to obtain 
biographical data on prominent men in this 
area for reference and dignified use upon 
legitimate occasion.” Any mention of death 
or obituary was discreetly omitted. With the 
note I enclosed a questionnaire, but not a 
self-addressed stamped envelope, for I 
wanted to find out not only whether these 
outstanding men were willing to have their 
records on file in a newspaper office, but 
also to what trouble they would put them- 
selves. Ten responded with varying degrees 
of promptness, two enclosing photos as re- 
quested and two more stating where photos 
might be obtained. A few others politely, 
curtly, or humorously, declined to comply. 
The others just ignored the request. 

The original responses yielded a choice 
list of “big names,” however, and armed 
with these, I sent my notes and question- 
naires, in lots of five and ten, as other tasks 
permitted, to the rest of the two hundred. 
In the course of several months, without any 
follow-up work whatsoever, I had accum- 
ulated by this means alone material for 
fifty obits, all of which has been tran- 
scribed and is now on file in the morgue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. Happily, 
few of those who so kindly assisted in fur- 
thering my project have died. Four of those 
to whom I sent questionnaires already were 
dead, to my embarrassment. 

It is difficult to generalize on the causes 
that prompted twenty-five per cent to ac- 
cept and seventy-five per cent to decline or 
ignore my invitation. Among the younger 
men who responded, many were those who 
through business, professional, social, civic 
or other activity, might make a dignified 
newspaper appearance from time to time 
without incurring the stigma of “publicity 
hound.” Several of those who responded 
were between seventy and ninety years of 
age, their compliance probably being best 
attributable to the mellowing influence of 
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a full and useful life that enables one to 
look calmly and impersonally upon death. 

Some of the comments of those who took 
the trouble to reply, but not comply, are in- 
teresting. One, a member of a well-known 
New York law firm, said that he hoped he 
would be completely free of press notices 
after his death as before it. A financier cut 
me to the quick with this: “Your letter of 
February 9th, asking me to give you bio- 
graphical date, is very flattering, to say the 
least. I do not expect to pass away directly; 
I do not expect to be very prominent di- 
rectly, and I do not think the press will have 
occasion to use my name in print. Thank 
you, however, for the compliment implied.” 

One of the revelations resulting from this 
experiment in “live ghost writing” is the al- 
most unanimously frank attitude shown by 
men in what generally is considered the 
delicate question of age. Although I had 
utterly no claims upon them, and might, in- 
deed, have been the veriest interloper, only 
one of the fifty who filled out their ques- 
tionnaires omitted the date of his birth. 
One other, who included this essential bit 
of obituary information, later requested that 
it be omitted from any story that might be 
published about him previous to his death, 
owing to the unfavorable effect such ref- 
erence might have upon his obtaining sev- 
eral long-term contracts for which he was 
negotiating. None of the remaining forty- 
eight imposed any restrictions except that 
compliance with my request should involve 
no financial obligation, or be followed by 
solicitation for photographs or paid-for suc- 
cess stories, a time honored racket worked 
on prominent men and women. 

Any writer who tackles free lancing obit- 
uaries by this new method will find it inter- 
esting, educational, and reasonably prof- 
itable even on the basis of fifty hits out of 
a possible two hundred and at the modest 
prevailing rates. But just how rapidly the 
percentage of returns will increase depends 
not so much upon the improvement of the 
system as upon the realization by thousands 
of eligible subjects that a questionnaire con- 
stitutes a simple and convenient means of 
insuring the completeness and accuracy of 
that one last piece of newspaper publicity 
none can escape. 









Crime As A Commodity 


By ISABELLE S. TAYLOR 


Editor, The Crime Club 


F THE making of mysteries there 

seems to be no end, and as an 

editor I am pleased with that situ- 
ation. Of the marketing of mysteries, there 
is much to be discussed, and perhaps I can 
help you writers who contemplate bursting 
into print with a booklength whodunit. 
Notice that limitation — booklength — be- 
cause in the field of short stories and nove- 
lettes I have no experience. 

Be honest with yourself as to your rea- 
sons for writing a mystery story. Do you 
like them, and read enough of them, to 
feel that the market is a straightforward, 
intelligent, popular one, or are you uncon- 
sciously condescending in your attitude, and 
believe that anyone can get away with tripe 
and call it a mystery? If the latter, don’t 
kill hopeful editors’ dispositions by gcing 
ahead, because one thing we can usually 
spot is the patronizing “that’s good enough 
for a murder” slant in a manuscript. 

Have you enough creative imagination, 
plus observation and experience, to tell a 
good murder story? Both things are needed, 
since few people have enough real life 
murder mysteries laid on their literary door- 
steps not to need imagination for the plot 
and incident. You'll be wise to use a back- 
ground and type of character with which 
you are familiar. It is not necessary to 
put your mother-in-law, the local store- 
keeper, or your family doctor in a story, 
but people whose turn of speech, mental 
attitudes, and general reactions are readily 
evoked are much more easily handled as 
characters than a strange set of puppets 
dreamed up out of the never-never land. 
To be specific, don’t do a magnolia and 
roses story dripping with you-alls and honey 
chiles if you’ve never been south of Fall 
River. 
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A third, and important point, is the 
financial return you expect. Some statistics 
give you, should be the deciding 


we can gi 
sre. Mystery stories are read by 


factor here. 
a great many people, but nearly eighty-five 
per cent of the copies sold, in the original 
publication edition, that is, go into lending 
libraries. Consequently everyone may be 
talking about the new mystery by So and 
So, but remember that for each copy of 
that book sold, there are twenty readers 
who in discussing it give the impression that 
it has sold way up in the thousands. There 
is no way for the author or publisher to 
collect a royalty on each reading of the 
book. Obviously 
built up for each succeeding book by an 
author who is good lending library material, 
but there is always the wide gap between 
the number of fans and the amount of dol- 
lars and cents on the semi-annual royalty 
statement. ok 

Mystery stories have a much shorter life 
than straight novels or non-fiction. The 
month after a mystery story’s publication 
brings a whole new crop from each pub- 
lisher, and only a few of the really top- 
ranking names get much attention after six 
weeks or two months on the market. In 
your bitterness over this, however, don’t 
forget that this unusually active market has 
started your own book off with a ready- 
made acceptance. There is a warmer re- 
ception for a first mystery novel by book- 
sellers and librarians than there is for a first 
novel in the other classifications. 

All books are selling well now. and the 
mystery story is right in there pitching with 
the best of them, so sales on individual 
books of various qualities are higher than 
those Same books were two or three years 
ago. This is all to the good for everybody 


an increasing market is 
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concerned, and we hope it will continue, 
but figures for 1943 must be examined with 
this caution in mind. Formerly a first mys- 
tery did well to sell around 2500 copies; 
last year it was 3000. At 10% royalty on 
a $2.00 book, an author got $600.00. This 
doesn’t sound like much for perhaps six 
months’ work. That’s why you should con- 
sider your own financial circumstances be- 
fore enbarking on a booklength mystery. 
There are fortunate instances where the 
sale is first made to a pulp magazine, or 
very occasionally to a slick, which pays ex- 
tremely well and makes the return from 
book publication look paltry, for each such 
sale there are several hundred manuscripts 
written, and several dozen published in 
book form, without benefit of magazine 
money. Sometimes “second serial” sales are 
made after publication. 
paper publication, sometimes in short in- 
stallments, sometimes in condensed one-shot 


This means news- 


version, and always following publication 
by several months. The return from this 
is not extravagant, and cannot be counted 
as part of the expected proceeds from a 
book. 

The reprint market at the 25c level is 
booming, but most of the books that ap- 
pear on the newsstands and in bookstores 
in this format have had a good sale at the 
original The reprint houses very 
wisely pick the big-name sellers for use in 
their market, so that a first novel, unless 
it lays ’em in the aisles, cannot legitimately 
figure reprint sale as part of its path to 
prosperity. 


price. 


If you have an income and want to in- 
crease it enough to make the difference be- 
tween bread and cake, if you have a job 
which allows sufficient time and energy for 
an avocation which may prove profitable, 
if you are a homemaker who can find the 
time to take out on the typewriter some 
of the murders that you’d like to perpetrate 
personally, then by all means take a crack 
at writing a mystery. Money is not all that 
counts in the world, but it’s nice to have 
some to count, and I wouldn’t try to gild 
the probable remuneration from your first 
effort at commercial crime. 

There are some exciting exceptions to 
the usual profits curve of the first mystery 
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story. The charming couple who write 
under the name of Oliver Weld Bayer sub- 
mitted their first mystery to a publisher, 
who accepted it; a slick magazine bought 
it; then a movie company paid a right 
round sum for it; and finally an English 
publisher bought British rights to the book. 
A goodly piece of change was collected on 
that brainstorm. But the fact that its suc- 
cess left us all gasping shows that it was 
the exception. Mabel Seeley crashed into 
the big name group with her first book, 
“The Listening House,’ and with three 
books had reached the top position that it 
usually takes eight or ten books to achieve. 

The more frequent story, however, is of 
writers, who write good, promising books, 
two or three of them, then something may 
happen and the third or fourth will be a 
first-rate mystery. That is what makes pub- 
lishing so much fun—to bring in the long- 
shots at the head of the field when you’ve 
had sense enough to back them from the 
first time they ran. 

There are 
mystery story publisher’s list every season, 


good, new names on every 


and we are always very receptive to ma- 
terial from unknown authors. Manuscripts 
that arrive on desks via the U. S. postal 
service are as welcome, and as carefully con- 
sidered, as those that come through agents’ 
offices or friends of people who “know 
somebody” here, who had a cousin who 
used to work for a publishing house. It is 
true that beginning writers in the mystery 
field have a fresh approach which is wel- 
come by editors and readers alike. Very 
often what is lacking in craftsmanship is 
made up by an indefinable zest or sense of 
entertainment. One feels that the author 
had a whale of a good time writing it. 
It must be a delightful feeling to finish up 
an honest, well worked out, decently written 
full length story, and get back an accept- 
ance from a publisher. I am only an editor. 

In the development of the technique of 
writing fiction, mystery story writing is the 
best teacher and taskmaster. To do a good 
story, you can’t be sloppy with timing, or 
geography, or relationships ; you can’t leave 
loose ends of story or characters hanging 
around for reviewers to trip over; you learn 
how to advance your story in the most eco- 























































nomical way possible; and you have to 
make sense in your dialogue, even if it isn’t 
brilliant, or your characters will hang them- 
selves and you, too. If you place the em- 
phasis on plot and action, your characters 
can be sketched in. If you slant your story 
in the direction of the fully-rounded novel, 
your characters will have to be three-di- 
mensional and will take charge of the plot 
for themselves. 


And that brings up the question of what 
kind of mystery you want to write, suppos- 
ing the truth about the income to be de- 
rived, and the knowledge that the field is 
large but not overcrowded, has not de- 
terred you. Examine your own taste in 
murder and see what kind of story you 
like. The chances are you have one or two 
strong preferences, and at least one pet 
aversion. There are several mystery mar- 
kets. You’d be smart to write for the one, 
of which you are a reading member. Talk 
to your local lending library girl and find 
out how she types you in recommending 
books. Are you a Scotland Yard addict, 
who insists on the door being opened by 
the butler at exactly ten-thirty-two on a 
night when the temperature was sixty and 
a half degrees, the postman had just made 
his last round, and the bus from the village 
was a block and a half away? Or do you 
instinctively crave a workout with the rough 
and tough boys at a night club where a 
swarthy gent approaches our hero and says, 
“The boss wants to see you upstairs?” Per- 
haps the stories that seem to be peopled 
by characters you know, from the minister’s 
wife who isn’t above being catty about the 
town dowager to the young love heroine 
who makes you misty-eyed by her resem- 
blance to yourself or your daughter, are 
the stories that appeal to you. Then by 
all means write a novel where the people 
make the plot, and you'll find you can use 
your home folks and friends, disguised and 
scrambled as they should be in fiction, in 
what we classify as the novel-type of mur- 
der story. 


No matter which type you select, promise 
yourself you'll be as accurate as possible 
in the detail of your background, the mur- 
der itself, the police methods that may be 
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used in the investigation, any legal ques- 
tions about inheritance, etc. It may be a 
chore to find whether the locale of your 
story is in a district that has a medical 
examiner, or one where a coroner is still 
the works at a murder, but you must do 
it, and the chances are you'll turn up in- 
teresting material. If you’re going to 
threaten execution for the murderer when 
found, don’t put your action in a state 
where there is no capital punishment, and 
don’t plan to hang him where a gas-cham- 
ber or an electric chair is used. An amazing 
number of mystery writers I know are very 
chummy with their local gendarmes. They 
say, it is because they have checked on all 
police and legal questions so often that an 
officer of the law normally greets them with 
a polite inquiry as to how many people 
they’ve killed this year. I hope they’re not 
just building up good will in the event they 
murder an editor. 

And by all means, do bury your corpses. 
Even seasoned writers get so steamed up 
about catching the murderer that poor 
Uncle Willie is left lying around for weeks, 
or chapters, without so much as a bow to 
the usual amenities. Uninterred corpses, 
and families who are completely unaffected 
by a sudden or violent death in their midst, 
are bad technique. Even if they all loathed 
the deceased, people do go through the 
motions of conventional mourning for a day 
or two. But not in mysteries unless the 
writer is careful! The bereaved wife comes 
back from the morgue after identifying her 
ex-husband, says to the other guy, “Darling, 
I’m dying for a cocktail at that cute little 
place on Main Street,” and off they go. 
Please, in the interests of more and better 
murders, take care of your dead and your 
living at this crucial point of the story. 

The same admonition about details of 
the investigation holds true about the set- 
ting or background, if you are writing a 
story with a definite flavor or angle. If you 
are lucky enough to be familiar with an 
unusual field, and can write authoritatively 
about it, by all means use it. After all, 
there are limitations on the number of mys- 
tery story plots and variations, but a fresh, 
new background always adds popularity. 
“Said with Flowers,” by Anne Nash had a 
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small florist shop for locale, and was ex- 
tremely well received and the background 
always commented on. The Philo Vance 
stories were each set against a different 
field, as were Clyde Clason’s books about 
his little professor. The college campus, 
department stores, and the theater have all 
been used by people who knew what they 
were writing about. And did anyone men- 
tion burlesque in this connection? Of 
course, any book that has a hospital or 
medical background starts with a big ad- 
vantage, again providing the author knows 
his scalpels, as the public apparently has a 
secret yen to see the medical profession 
mixed up with murder. 


When you’ve finished your story, seventy 
thousand words at a minimum, what have 
you planned to do about marketing it? And 
if it is accepted, how much do you know 
about what happens to make your care- 
fully typed manuscript a real book with a 
smart, attention-catching jacket? Are you 
going to accept your publisher’s advice as 
to publication date, format of book, change 
of title if he feels strongly, and other de- 
tails? Remember, crime really is a com- 
modity in this sense. You haven’t written 
it as great literature or deathless prose, but 
you’ve done an honest job to make money, 
satisfy your own desire to get the thing on 
paper the way it should be, or simply to 
tell a good story that you created. Your 
publisher is going to publish it to make 
money, to add a good name to his list, and 
to provide the usual channels of distribu- 
tion with a book on which he in turn can 
make money and attract new customers. 
Consequently, go easy on trying to enforce 
your own ideas about presentation of the 


book. 


To elaborate, let me tell you some specific 
instances where a well-meaning, intelligent 
but uniformed author can gum the works 
by over-anxiety. He can send in a finished, 
acceptable manuscript on the first of No- 
vember and feel grieved if it isn’t on the 
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market for the Christmas buying. It now 
takes four months from the time when a 
manuscript goes to press until its publica- 
tion date. Then he has an artist friend who 
has done lovely murals for the local high 
school, but doesn’t know anything at all 
about the technical problems of doing book 
jackets, nor has he any conception of what 
constitutes a good selling jacket. This prob- 
lem has caused art directors of publishing 
houses to gnash their teeth with rage. Per- 
haps the title sounds grand to the author, 
his admiring friends and devoted family, 
and may even fit the book well, but the 
publisher knows that there are six similar 
titles scheduled for publication in the same 
season. Finally, after a book is published, 
don’t feel that because your cousin in a 
distant city couldn’t find a copy in his 
favorite local bookstore, the publisher is 
trying to sabotage the book. Remember the 
poor bloke is trying just as hard to sell it 
as you could possibly want him to. But 
there is no way in which salesmen can 
compel a bookseller to stock a book before 
publication, to reorder sufficiently early not 
to run out of stock, or to have such a well- 
trained staff in these days of manpower 
shortage that a book isn’t lost sight of in 
shipping rooms or on shelves and counters. 

Before embarking on this life of vicarious 
crime, why not appraise it as you would 
any business venture? First of all, the field 
and the market are open and receptive; 
editors and fans are always looking for new 
stuff. Then, can you provide the com- 
modity itself: a good, well-written, credible 
story? Do you realize the possible profits, 
as well as the competition, in this line? Are 
you aware of the necessary packaging and 
promotion necessary for its commercial 
presentation? Are you willing to let the 
people who can carry the ball after you’ve 
thrown it do just that? If you can answer 
yea, verily, to all of these, go to the head 
of the class and get to work. And after 
you’ve finished the masterpiece, send it to 
a good publisher! 



















































ONE WRITER 


By HAPSBURG LIEBE 


HIS is a comedy of errors. For a 

man to make as many mistakes as 

I’ve made through a writing life 
of forty-five years—with a few of those 
years out for soldiering in the Philippines 
and sawmilling in my home Tennessee 
mountains—goes beyond the limits of 
simple humdrum tragedy and gets to be 
funny. If I could travel the road again... 
it would be different. 

Not that 
failure. My earnings brought up my little 
family decently. It is when one takes the 
higher view, bearing in mind the fact 
that this is one of the great professions, 
that I become a failure. There were times 
when I walked with the giants. It is a 
parade moving always and inexorably up- 
ward whether we write with pen, sword, 
or broomstraw. 

It began in a 
The teacher, a rare woman, an angel if 
ever I’ve known one, organized a “Friday 
Afternoon Literary Society” among the 
older pupils and put me down for an 
“original story.” Did I 
would, at seventeen. 

There in the mountains and foothills 
half the people I knew were gifted with a 
picturesque but rich sense of humor. It 
was a hard land, a land that bred strong 
men and often great men; two Governors, 
a U. S. Senator, and a President went out 
of that land. Anywhere you looked you 
saw natural material for a fiction writer. 
But Spain and Cuba were all the talk 
then, and I picked Cuba and Cubans and 
Spanish soldiers for my story material! 

“Twin Martyrs’ was the title. A 
tragedy, of course. Boy and girl shot by 
the mean old Spaniards because they 
wouldn’t betray their country, dying to- 
gether beside a little stream. The years 
have been many and long, yet I recall 


anybody ever called me a 


hewn-log schoolhouse. 


swell up! One 
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(with a wince) the sentence that capped 
the awful climax: “All was still, as the 
sun went down behind a snow-clad peak, 
except for the tiny brook, which seemed 
to say, with the immortal Tennyson, ‘Men 
may come and men may go, etc.’” 

This first mistake was a part of one of 
my greatest mistakes—writing of some- 
thing I knew little or nothing about. 

Tied up with “Martyrs” there was a 
valuable lesson that was lost on me. The 
better your friends, the less you can trust 
their judgment of your work. The “Friday 
Afternoon Literary Society” hailed me as a 
genius—the teacher was kind. I went home 
with all the clouds under my bare feet and 
told my mother that I was a great author 
and never again would wear a patch on my 
britches. 

I managed enough money to buy a 
toy typewriter and a small tube of howl- 
ing-purple ink and got right down to 
work, and shipped “Martyrs” out. You 
what happened. Other Cuban 
“stories” ditto. Licked? Not me. Not 
even when I had to steal pennies out of 
the baby sister’s china-pig bank to pay 
Editors just didn’t know gems 
when they saw them. Or, maybe they 
were not familiar with Cuba and Cubans. 

I’d heard, or read, of the Crimean War. 
My next effusions came out of that. You 
know what happened here, too. 

I wrote Sundays, too, and this drew a 
visit from a hammer-and-tongs, hellfire- 
and-brimstone preacher—as good and sin- 
cere a man as ever slapped the earth in 
the face with a shoe-bottom. “My boy, 
you are breaking the Sabbath.” If ever I 
did have a flash of genius it came out 
then: “Writing, sir, is as great a pro- 
fession as the ministry. If it wasn’t for 
us you wouldn’t have much to work on. 
Stories teach and preach manliness. In the 
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cheapest bucket-o’-blood story the sinner is 
punished and good men win out because 
they are good.” 

The devil gave me money for postage, 
and I do mean the devil, the genuine Old 
Harry himself. I went to a shouting re- 
vival meeting and there found the preacher 
working with a wild, rich young man 
rich by our standards—and I pitched right 
in and helped drag the r. y. m. from the 
brink of the abyss and to the mourner’s 
bench, weeping along with him .. . and 
later I asked him if he didn’t think sav- 
ing his soul was worth a dollar and he 
said, why, hell, yes, and gave me the 
dollar. 

The teacher’s interest in me held. He 
gave me lots of good advice, and in it 
this: “Read, read, read, Charley. Read 
Dickens and Scott. See how they did it.” 

They were too long-winded, I thought. 
They used a whole page in telling you 
about somebody’s eyes.” 

“Maybe so,” he said. “Still, I think 
you ought to read them for depth, if for 
nothing else.”—Golden words then, golden 
now, but the blind boob never was able 
to see it. 

Time ran on as time will and the good 
white paper the purple ink spoiled 
amounted to reams upon reams. A penciled 
line on a reject slip suggested that I em- 
ploy a competent critic and really get 
somewhere instead of rambling along 
strange paths in the dark. Acting upon 
that advice would have saved me years 
of groping. But I wouldn’t. Not once did 
it occur to me that those in other and not 
more important fields—medicine, law, 
what-have-you—spent years in study and 
thousands of dollars in cash fitting them- 
selves: 

At last I had a letter from a magazine. 
It was from the old Black Cat, which I’d 
bombarded much. Panic took hold of me. 
Afraid to open the letter, I wandered off 
in a sort of trance and presently found 
myself in the woods, crumpled on a hill- 
side and looking down upon a thin trickle 
of smoke that came from a little “thumper” 
white-lightning liquor still operated by a 
lanky mountaineer moonshiner named Joe 
Ben Jamin (he signed his name that way, 





and in after years it helped me sell a 
dozen shorts. ) 

I ripped the envelope off. My not 
crossing the Divide then and there is still 
a source of puzzlement to me. That was a 
kindly letter. They’d somehow overlooked 
enclosing the letter with my latest reject. 
It boiled down to this: Why don’t you 
write about the people you know? 

When I came to I was standing beside 
Joe Ben Jamin’s ’still on the creek. There 
sat the afore-mentioned rich young man, 
now backslid horribly, pie-eyed and 
snurly from having looked to long upon 
the lightning when it was white. At sight 
of me he softened into asking why I didn’t 
get the hell out of there and see the world 
and then come back home and write it up. 

“Charley,” Ben Jamin said through 
a snaggle-toothed and _ whiskery _ grin, 
“Charley, you jine the Army and go to the 
Philippines. See the world fer nothin’. 
And eef they’uns don’t treat you right, me 
and Pax here will go to Warshin’ton and 
shoot things up. Won’t we, Pax?” 

I joined the Army and went to the 
Islands and all through my part of the 
campaign kept a diary faithfully, packing 
it full. In this lay the foundations for a 
hundred Army-Philippines stories; but, 
home again, I lit into doing Western stuff! 

A voting man now, it behooved me to 
support myself. The best job I could find 
was in a big sawmill, fitting the big log- 
saws—quite a trick, let me tell you. For 
a very long time I wrote on Sundays and 
at night; there were nights when I wrote 
through until daybreak, the bite of the 
bug was so deep. Had a real typewriter 
now, a much used old “blind” Reming- 
ton that made more noise than a lawn- 
mower in a patch of dry stickweeds. That 
it might not keep the rest of the household 
awake, it had to set on the stone hearth. 
Therefore, no fire, and on winter nights 
I’d come close to freezing. 

The ’scripts kept bouncing back. But at 
last I was trying to be subtle instead of 
bald, trying to depict light by means of 
shadow, and vice versa; in a manner of 
speaking, trying to say a thing without 
really saying it—a worth while thought for 
any author. To hit for the heart seemed 
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best. No matter what their breed, creed, 
politics or anything else, they were all 
human, I figured, and certainly this was 
good reasoning. I wrote scads and scads 
of mawkish sentimentality. It was fine to 
“Write in hot blood,” as old editor Amos 
R. Wells said. But he said also, “Revise 
in cold blood.” 

This was in the time of O. Henry and 
Jack London, each a writer’s writer, and 
I liked their work. Through an authors’ 
magazine, I’d learned of London’s terrific 
uphill battle for recognition. Small won- 
der that he succeeded. The man wrote 
with a sword. We are all familiar, of 
course, with the golden pen of O. Henry; 
with his whimsical humor, his veiled deep 
love for humanity even in the dregs. 

My underlying great reason for reading 
this pair of masters was that I hoped to 
learn something of “the tricks of the trade.” 
There was danger of my aping one or the 
other of them, or both, without being 
aware of it. So to my shelf of contant gods 
I added Kipling, Stevenson, Locke and 
van Dyke, the latter-named because his 
English seemed so utterly flawless. This 
emulating the giants, aping none, was of 
course a splendid idea. 

But I didn’t take their stories apart to 
find out how they got their effects. I 
merely read the stories. The most that I 
absorbed here had to do with sentence 
construction and _ paragraph transitions, 
which make for smoothness. I did learn a 
little of that, and it served me well. 

The mill bookkeeper brought to me one 
morning a thin letter with Short Stories 
printed in an upper corner of the envelope. 
Editor Harry Peyton Steger had sent me 
a check for $20 in payment of my Western 
short—very short—“The Prayer and the 
Pistol.” I felt that I must sink through 
the filing room floor, had exactly that 
feeling. No check for four figures, in later 
and better years, was half as big as that 
check for $20. 

Lucky, my not quitting the sawmill 
then. A dozen duds flowed out of the 
old “blind” Remington before another one 
stuck, this with Short Stories also. After 
another batch of duds I sold a short of 
5,000 words to Adventure for $50. Arthur 


S. Hoffman was at the helm of the book, 
a new book then. A kindly man and a fine 
editor, he sent me this line: 

“Why don’t you write about the people 
you know?” 

That—again! 

It had been the plots that had lifted 
across the few yarns I'd sold, and only the 
plots. Then, as now, a magazine would 
buy a poorly-written story if the plot was 
exceptional, and rewrite it themselves. I 
didn’t know that a man couldn’t ride far on 
that ticket; that the real author was the 
fellow who could write a worthwhile story 
on a wisp of a plot, or none at all. 

Then I sold a brief Western to a slick, 
Leslie’s, and Hoffman’s good advice went 
elimmering down the rat hole. 

After more months of blind struggling 
I opened a new copy of my magazine for 
writers to note that the Associated Sunday 
Magazines had launched a $10,000 prize 
contest. This was a princely outfit and 
big enough to pay Conan Doyle $75,000 for 
Ist American serial rights in his novel 
“The Lost World.” Go after one of those 
prizes? You just bet I would. 

What it was that levered me out of the 
pseudo-Western rut slips my memory now. 
Perhaps it was that line from Hoffman and 
the same from another editor that started 
me to digging for diamonds in my own 
back yard. The fact that other folks were 
winning out with mountains-and-foothills 
fiction may have had something to do 
with it. 

Finding an above-average plot was not 
too difficult. Again I “hit for the heart,” 
and I’d grown a little less crude. Much 
hard work and a good deal of blood-sweat- 
ing went into “The Fighters,’ but at that 
the yarn was written more with my hands 
than with my head. 

“The Fighters’ won no prize, but they 
bought it and with it published my photo 
and a few paragraphs about me—“The man 
is more interesting than his story,” ob- 
served that grand editor, Wm. A. Taylor— 
and if I’d had the brains of a pineworm 
I’d have made the most of this toe-hold 
on the high path. But no. I went hog- 
wild, threw up the sawmill job and bought 
a new Underwood and began fighting the 
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machine like a madman. No jewels are 
so precious as words. How recklessly I 
tossed them around! 

Sure, all the quickies came back. But 
letters accompanied them now, and I al- 
lowed myself to be helped, more or less. 
In the next year Associated bought a few 
more, and a dozen or so passed muster 
with the pulps and mail-order monthlies. 
These were all mountains-and-foothills and 
Army-Philippine stories. Then I did a 
mountaineer yarn titled “Laurel Bloom” 
that won the attention of a book concern 
that thought I might write a mountaineer 
novel which would establish me. 

The plot outline took up an hour. In 
something like three weeks, 70,000 words. 
Can you imagine that as a bid for im- 
mortality? The basic idea, however, wasn’t 
bad; John Fox, or even Bell Wright, could 
have built a winner on it. The night fol- 
lowing the rejection of that long ’script 
I sat beside my nickled lamp until the oil 
burned out, then sat in the dark until 
bray dawn came—so gray, that dawn. 
Trying to find myself, like a new-launched 
ship? No. Fighting mad! 

That’s the sort of fool I was. 

The “novel” went into the fire. For a 
week or so the bare thought of work made 
me sick. Shorts sales fell off badly, and 
once more there was no money for postage, 
or anything else. Well, sawmills were still 
running and I was still a capable filer. 
I crawled into musty overalls, got tools 
together, then decided to see what was in 
the morning mail before I went back to 
steel and sawdust with my _ very ears 
knocked down. Not that I licked. 
I'll own up to just about anything but 
that. 

There was a very nice pulp check for a 
Southern mountains lumberjack yarn. It 
new field. They wanted to see 
others, and did I put ’em out! More care- 
fully written, these sold fairly, to Short 
Stories, Adventure, Top Notch and 
People’s, Blue Book and Green Book, 
Argosy. Later, I turned to Philippine 
stories, which also went into the pulps with 
a few exceptions. Associated kept one, 
Lippincott’s and Red Book ditto. If 
polished, the big slicks would have taken 


was 


was a 


most of this stuff. 

It is significant that dust had collected 
on my shelf of “constant gods”—London 
and O. Henry, Kipling, Stevenson, van 
Dyke. Sometimes the writer’s magazine 
was not even opened, and that, too, is 
significant. 

But among the mistakes there were a 
few smart things. 

Cultivating friendships with thinking 
people, people who had seen a good deal 
smart move. Doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, I doted on. They gave 
me much to think about and build up. 
Once a minister said to me, following our 
discussion of a brilliant but pagan 
philosopher’s greatest book: “I cannot be- 
lieve we are children of the dust.” Children 
of the dust. What a title! Out of it was 
soon born a big theme. There’s wasn’t a 
slick in this or any other country that 
wouldn’t have grapped the story, done 
intelligently and well. I could weep this 
day over my butchery of it. Old records 
show that Green Book gave me $25 for 
the yarn. Here I’d even dropped below 
my mediocre dead level. 


of life, was one 


Another smart thing was to give my 
story people different kinds of names. 
Smooth, a little musical but never high- 
sounding names for heroine and _ hero; 
harsh, perhaps guttural, but not overdone, 
for the villains. One very short name— 
such as, for instance, Jim Arn—in each 
list. It was smart, too, my carrying a 
notebook always and keeping eyes and ears 
always open for story stuff. Everything 
was potential grist for my mill. A wren 
building a nest in the pocket of an out- 
law’s coat hanging on a backwood’s porch. 
A man with a crooked knee, called 
“Track-and-a-Half.” Potter’s field burial of 
a youthful hoodlum, and a veiled woman 
wearing silks and stealing out there in the 
dusk with a great wreath of red roses. 


HE NOTION to do another novel got 

hold of me. It had to be a big novel. 
Yes, sir. Truly big. Spent a week on a 
bare plot outline and mailed it to Sinclair 
Lewis, then connected with a magazine, 
for his opinion of it. He was kind enough 
to spoil a Sunday afternoon telling me 
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why he would not write that. So I didn’t, 
and wisely, for it would have been dated 
as Pilgrim’s Progress. I have never won- 
dered why became one of the 
giants. 

So I did 70,000 words about people | 
knew, mountainfolk and a few small-town- 
lated Sunda) 
sent me a whizzer of a check in payment 
of the Ist American serial rights (what 
a hell of a sentence that is). But Associated 
shortly afterward, 


Lewis 


ers, in five months, and Assox 


went out of business 
without having published the story, and the 
book had no great sale. Did another of 
the same type and sold serial rights to a 
good pulp. This book, too, was just an- 
other book. 

The muffing of that pair of big-league 
home runs was due in part to the fact 
that the comedy relief characters were 
drawn much more faithfully than the 
lead characters. They “took the picture” 
from the leads. Readers would leave Wil- 
burton Carlile and Patricia McLaurin to 
their moonlight and jasmine and dip 
pages ahead to find how By Heck, of the 
Niagrara-Falls mustache, was getting along 
with making ten-year-old licker in a day 
and a half. This is an easy pitfall. Far 
better writers than I have stumbled into it. 

Moved around then for some years, saw 
and got acquainted with the real West 
and Southwest, a little of Mexico, and 
much of the deep South. New Orleans and 
the river-swamp-bayou seemed 
number one story spots, but somehow | 


sections 


never was able to do a great deal with 
them. Landed in Florida and stuck, settled 
down determined to hit the high trail at 
last or bust a hamstring, and straight off 
aimed at Collier’s. I watched the current 
magazines to see what they were using 
leading with my brain at long last. 

Before, 
my picture rights brought in compara- 
tively little. Now all my movie checks 
were written in four figures. Then the in- 
evitable happened: Collier’s changed edi- 
tors, made changes in policy, and I was 


Collier’s came across beautifully. 


out—once more I wouldn’t keep up with 
the procession. A sizeable difficulty here 
was that I kept using old phrases, old ex- 
pressions, which lacked current sparkle and 


punch. Maybe, if the hunting and fish. 
ing hadn’t been so darned good then. 

Down in the ’Glades and Keys there 
was a raft of story material. I sold a few 
yarns to McClure’s, scores to the better 
pulps. It surprised me to hear that Florida 
had been a pioneer cattle state, and still 
boasted an immense bovine population run- 
ning under registered brands as in the 
West. The average Florida cowboy proved 
to be as likeable as his Western cousin: 
Ordinarily he used a long-lashed whip in- 
stead of a lasso, on range so thick with 
trees and scrub that dogs figured in the 
cow hunts. With that whip he could 
snap off a rattler’s head. 

Something new! And I muffed it. 

Next in this comedy of errors is a thing 
that only those writers who have had like 
experiences will fully understand, perhaps. 
The lure of motion picture productions 
reached for and got me. Were it not for 
the fact that in here I made one of my 
life’s best friends, if I could live that over 
Ud run to the ’Glades and hide at first 
mention of pictures. This business is bad 
for a writer of fiction; matter of perspec- 
tives, viewpoints, mental angles, and losing 
step in the eternal parade. 

From that time to the present it’s been 
the path of least resistance for this old 
scribbler. Which is to say, Westerns, be- 
cause the market is so broad, and mine 
have grown shorter and shorter with the 
passing years and now are usually short 
shorts. A nice thing has been the un- 
failing kindliness of the editors—MclI- 
wraith, Margulies, Burr, Erisman, Terrill— 
they go out of their way, sometimes far 
out, just to be kind. A Western can be 
a great story, of course. And we must 
keep up here, too! Western fiction that I 
sold easily twenty years ago would go 
begging everywhere today. This suggests 
a pertinent question: Twenty years in the 
future, what? 

Three little words form the only possible 
answer. Still better stories! 

If I could travel the road again I would 
add to my shelf of gods the best of the 
moderns, emulating all and aping none, and 
no speck of dust ever would gather 


there, 
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SYNDICATE solicits material from 
A free lance writers and then sells it 
up and down the land at whatever 
price it can get to every kind and manner 
of market. A Fannie Hurst short story, al- 
ready set up in type and matted, might sell 
to some small country newspaper for $4.00. 
The same story published originally in 
Cosmopolitan three years ago might have 
brought the author $4,000. The syndicate 
sometimes pays the author outright and 
keeps all the money it collects from all 
sales. Usually, the syndicate pays author 
from a low of 40% to a high of 75% on 
money collected. The rate depends upon 
the reputation of the author, the condition 
of the market, and the general practise of 
the syndicate. Most usual terms are 50% 
for the author; 50% for the syndicate. 


George Matthew Adams Service, Inc. — 444 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. Jessie Sleight, 
Editor. 


This company syndicates all types of 
daily and continuing features ; comic strips. 
These are obtained from regular sources, 
all under contract. Only one field is an 
open market now—gag cartoons. These 
are paid for outright, at $5 apiece. 


American News Features, Ine.—595 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. M. J. Hendry, Manager. 


Uses second-run plates only; all comic 
art. Does not consider unpublished ma- 
terial. 


American Newspaper Syndicate — Station Y, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sanford Yates, Editor. 


Crossword puzzles, which must be origin- 
al and constructed according to standard 
crossword puzzle rules. A copy of the rules 
will be sent free to all constructors on re- 
ceipt of a stamped envelope. Prompt re- 
ports made. Pays $5 per puzzle. 


The Syndicate Markets 
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Associated Press Features —50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. M. J. Wing, Editor. 


This syndicate uses a daily serial of thirty 
chapters (900 to 1,000 words per chapter), 
written to order. Stories tied to the times 
are preferred. Romance is a “must.” Writ- 
ers should submit a synopsis and the first 
three chapters. Acceptance made on the 
final manuscript only. Immediate payment. 
Most articles are staff prepared, and few 
are bought outside. Buys only on query. Is 
interested in feature ideas. 


Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate — 6513 
Hollywood Boulevard, Suite 209, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Jack Parker, Managing Editor. 


Buys spot news photos which must be 
exclusive, nudes, and human interest pho- 
tos. Reports made in thirty days. Payment 
depends on interest of subject. It is made 
on publication. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc.— 247 West 43rd Street, 
N. Y. 18. Kathleen Caesar, Editor. 


Has many features now on contract, and 
prefers to keep these going as well as possi- 
ble during the paper shortage. Practically 
no market for the duration. 


Central Feature News Service—Times Tower, 
N. Y. 18. Stephen K. Swift, Editor. 


This syndicate is happy to consider fea- 
tures with background of the war or of 
the news. Prefers those with illustrations. 
Outright purchase usually. 


Central Press Association — 1435 East 12th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. Smith, 
Managing Editor. 


Buys feature stories (600 to 800 words) ; 
spot news, and feature photographs. 


Chicago Daily News—400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. William J. Gorman, Fiction 
Editor. 
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This paper now uses a Six-Day Serial, in 
place of both short-shorts and two-week 
serials. The new length is 7000 words, and 
consists of six chapters of approximately 
1200 words each. Rates of payment for 
these stories varies from $75 to $150. They 
are being syndicated by the Register and 
Tribune Syndicate. 


Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate— 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. Mary King, 
Fiction Editor. Mollie Slott, Comics and 
Miscellaneous Features Editor. 


Is interested in both short stories and 
serials. The shorts are those bought for the 
‘daily editions of the New York Daily News. 
They run about 1,600 words. Payment is 
$25 on acceptance. A variety of story plot 
is desirable, with emphasis on human in- 
terest. They should not be too artificial, 
nor too serious. A timely note is good. 
Buying runs about three months ahead of 
appearance in the paper. 

The Sunday and daily serials are book- 
length popular novels—adventure, western, 
mystery, romance. A “name” is not neces- 
sary, but helps in selling to papers through- 
out the country. Manuscripts are submitted 
in usual book form, and are cut to the de- 
sired length and arranged by chapters here 
in the office. 

Note that only first rights are bought 
here. Novels are syndicated first; later, 
other rights may be released and manu- 
script may be sold as a book. Payment is 
made on acceptance, at good rates. 

As for comics and features, no additional 
material is desired at the present time. 


Columbia News Service—60 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. Stanley Peter Silbey, Editor. 


This syndicate is interested in fiction-— 
but only such as is suitable for resale rights 
in England, Australia, and South Africa. 
Most articles are staff prepared by name 
writers, but consideration will be given to 
columns, series, etc., which are suitable for 
syndication to daily and weekly papers. 
Pictures, (both in series and singly) cover- 
ing news; features, trade material, legs, 
science, scenics, color, fashions, human in- 
terest, roto material or national interest, 
etc., are bought. Payment is from $2 to 
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$10 for black and white prints, $10 to $25 
for color, on acceptance. Black and white, 
glossy prints, 8x10, with full captions are 
preferred. Payment for other material is 
totally dependent on material. 


Consolidated News Features, Inc. — 247 West 
43rd St., N. Y. 18. Kathleen Caesar, Ed. 


Allied with Bell Syndicate. Not inter- 
ested in any new material at present. 


Contest Feature Service—995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
No market for the duration. 


Court and Commercial Newspaper Syndicate— 
534 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Rowland Shepard, Editor. 


Only news with a legal angle bought: 
activities of Bar organizations, new court 
decisions, legislation, addresses by lawyers 
and judges, etc. Space rates. Payment 
made weekly as material is used. 


Editorial Research, Inc.—60 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. Barrett Andrews, Executive Editor. 


A comparatively new company which 
syndicates editorials, industrial and general 
news, cartoons, features to company publi- 
cations throughout the nation. A_ larger 
field than many writers realize, as there 
are more house organs published per month 
than there are Sunday newspapers. Its ma- 
terial must meet four requirements: 1. It 
must be condensed. 2. It must be colorful. 
3. It must be authoritative and accurate. 
The sources of facts, dates, etc., should ac- 
company manuscripts. 4. Material must 
be written with popular appeal, since com- 
pany magazines go to the rank and file of 
labor. Timeliness is a good point, and tie- 
up with outstanding holidays or events of 
each month. Subjects include American 
history, biographies of business, news of 
industry, science, and invention. 


Editors Press Service, Inc.—345 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. A. J. Cardenas, Editor. 


Is not in the market now. 


European Picture Service—353 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Max P. Haas, Editor. 


Kodachromes are the best bet here. Any 
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attractive color pictures pertaining to farm 
and rural life, especially those suitable for 
cover use on farm magazines. They may 
pertain to the war effort, particularly on 
the home front. Beautiful girls always help 
—the pin-up girl idea. Good black-and- 
whites are easier to obtain, and must tell 
a story to interest this office. Occasionally, 
a single shot which tells a story with par- 
ticularly forceful effect, will be bought. 
Mostly, it is the picture-series which is 
wanted. These should get away from na- 
tional themes on the political and war 
fronts. They should concentrate on some- 
thing to do with life in this third year of 
the war, really interesting and different 
professions make good series. These may 
be found in smaller places, rather than in 
the large cities. Most of all, pictures must 
be of interest not only to Americans from 
New England to California, but they must 
also appeal to G. I. Joe in New Guinea 
who also sees the magazines, News pictures 
only are bought outright. It is more diffi- 
cult to place a value on color pictures, and 
both editor and photographer have found 
it more satisfactory to handle these on 
royalty basis. The standard rate in the 
syndicate business is 50/50. But rates are 
arranged with the individual, depending 
on the material. 


Exclusive Features Syndicate—900 Statler Office 
Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. Sidney Rosen, Editor. 


Wants vitamin and_ nutritional fact 
stories, with human interest. Photographs 
may accompany articles. Reports made in 
four to six weeks. Payment by arrangement 
with the author. 


West Manchester 


Film City Syndicate — 531 
William J. Bur- 


Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ton, Editor. 

Not in the market for new material until 
June. Uses column material and photo- 
graphs. Reports made in two weeks. Pay- 
ment on the 50/50 basis, first of the month 
following publication. 


Ewing Galloway—420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
17. J. G. Devaney, Manager. 


This company serves publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies with photographs of 


nearly everything on -earth except spot 
news pictures. Will buy anything offered 
that seems to have a profitable outlet, pro- 
vided the original negative is offered, and 
picture is first-class quality. No miniature 
film is considered. Outright purchase, at 
$5 basis and up. 


Garden News Syndicate—8 West 40th Street, 
N. Y. 18. CC. F. Greeves-Carpenter, Editor. 
This syndicate is at present interested 

only in staff-prepared sponsored press re- 

leases pertaining to garden products or 
techniques, and therefore we have no occa- 
sion to buy from free lance writers. 


General Features Corporation—250 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. §S. George Little, Editor. 


This company syndicates material only 
to newspapers, and it must be exceptionally 
good to interest them now. They are, how- 
ever, glad to look at any sort of newspaper 
feature material if it is good. Especially 
if it has a good wartime tie-up. Payment 
is arranged with the author, and depends 
on various factors such as who is writing, 
the type of material, etc. No two contracts 
are identical. The men associated in this 
company ran a newspaper-promotion busi- 
ness for sixteen years before they started 
this syndicate in 1942. 


Globe Photos, Inc.— 33 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. L. M. Ufland, Editor. 


Interested in photographic features of 
10 to 30 pictures which tell an interesting 
story of almost any sort. The type of thing 
used in Life, Look, etc. Good photography 
is essential. No single photographs are 
wanted. Payment is on the 50/50 basis, 
the month following sales. 


Ralph H. Graves Syndicate—381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 16. Rena Z. Dean, Editor. 


This syndicate buys second rights to pub- 
lished novels, particularly romances. (Ones 
good for its particular type of sales seem 
very hard to find.) These are condensed 
for use as one-shot novels in the magazine 
supplements to large newspapers; or, they 
are split into chapters and condensed for 
use as serials in daily papers. This work is 
done by the editors. Novels are obtained 
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from publishers and from literary agents 
for the most part. Occasionally some non- 
fiction is handled; as, for instance, Dr. 
Fosdick’s last book. Payment is on the 
royalty basis of 50/50. (This means half 
to the syndicate, and half to the publisher 


or agent—who makes his own arrange- 


ments with the individual author. 


6605 Hollywood 
Joseph B. 


Hollywood Press Syndicate 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Polonsky, Editor. 


An outlet for feature articles of every 
type ; also, all sorts of photographs. Reports 
in 90 days. Payment on publication, on the 


50/50 basis. 


Holmes Feature Service—135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. 


No fiction is wanted. Is interested in see- 
ing spot news, photographs, general and 
scientific features. Reports in two weeks. 
Pays by two methods: 
fair rates, or on publication on 50/50 


basis. 


either outright at 


Jewlsh Telegraphic Agency Inc.— 101 Park 


Avenue, N. Y. 17. Boris Smolar, Editor. 


Has a small market for fiction, between 
500 and 700 words on Jewish subjects. Also, 
for articles on Jewish topics. Payment is 
one cent per word, on acceptance. 


Keystone View Company of New York, Inc. 
219 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. E. P. Van 
Loon, Editor. 


Photographs of all sorts of Americana 
are handled by this company, but they must 
be good, clear pictures which will not show 
faults when blown up to larger size. Scenic 
views of your home town, everyday situ- 


ations in the home, church, or ordinary 
businesses. Pictures which hold up the 
mirror to the average life of America. 


Things which might interest a new arrival 
from another planet in his attempt to un- 
derstand American life. Not posed or 
dressed-up people, but those going about 
their ordinary ways. The painting of the 
Four Freedoms by Norman Rockwell gives 
you an idea. Be sure to have a release 
signed by all people used in the picture 
as models. The company will buy nega- 
tives outright, or handle prints on 50/50 
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royalty basis. Payment is $3 and up for 
negatives, made on acceptance. Commis- 
sion sales on material thus handled are paid 
monthly. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc.—235 East 45th 
Street, N. Y. 17. Ward Greene, Executive 
Editor. 

First or second serial 
bought. 


rights to serials are 
(No short stories now.) Feature 
articles, news features, scientific and spe- 
cialized material, work of columnists, comic 
art, cartoons, crossword puzzles, all will be 
considered. Payment is on the percentage 
basis. 


Ledger Syndicate — 205 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. George F. Kearney, Editor, 
Serial novels have been discontinued for 

the duration because of newsprint ration- 

ing. The syndicate is “in the market for 
special war features. Also is interested in 
woman’s page topics and comic panels, 
which should be sent in a 6-weeks run. 

Payment is 50 per cent of gross, less cost of 

production.” 


Literary Features—Short Beach, Conn. O. F. 


Gunckel, Editor. 
“We 


words: 


use serials of 45,000 to 60,000 
young love, married love, and west- 
ern, mystery, adventure or war-adventure 
stories with strong love interest. No morbid 
themes, no emphasis on sex or heavy drink- 
ing, no sordid situations. Some of these are 
used as Sunday supplement 
novels; some for daily or weekly serializa- 
tion. We write in the breaks and synopses 
for the latter, as required. We do not buy 
photographs. We report in two weeks. 
Payment is either 50 per cent royalty or 
outright purchase.” 


complete 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate—75 West Street, 
N. Y. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Fiction Editor. 


The chief market here is for short-shorts 
of 900 to 1,000 words each. $5.00 apiece 
is paid, with a $5.00 bonus for the best 
story bought during the week. Original 
ideas are important in these short-shorts. 
Dialog should be natural and interesting. 
There are tabus on crime and triangle 
situations. 
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NEA Service, Inc.—461 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 1. made weekly. Payment is $2 and up, on 


Don Sutton, Editor-in-Chief. 


The New York office buys the strictly 
newsy features. Just at present, not much 
is being bought, except from regular corre- 
spondents. Any news features must be short 
if they are to be considered. About 800 
words. With illustrations, if possible. 


NEA Service, Inc.—120 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Any sort of material may be submitted 
to any of the NEA offices, and will be sent 
to the proper one which buys. But better 
submit fiction direct to the Cleveland office. 
The best market is for short fiction of about 
2,000 words in length. It should have gen- 
eral appeal, such as might fit into the 
weekly magazine supplement, Everyweek. 
(Illustrations for fiction are done by staff 
artists.) Payment is on acceptance. 

Everyweek will also consider all sorts of 
features, such as social problems, science, 
psychology, the war—if the subject is tied 
up in a timely fashion with what is going 
on. The company does not want essays, 
inspirational articles, poetry, crossword 
puzzles, or travel stories or articles. This 
is a news service, only. 


New York Herald Tribune Syndicate—230 West 
41st Street, N. Y. 18. Harry Staton, Editor. 


Uses only material bought for first-run 
use in the Herald Tribune, and does not 
consider free lance work. 


Pictorial Press— Pan American Syndicate — 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19. Thomas E. Mc- 
Grath, Editor. 


Buys photographs if exclusive. Prefers to 
have them in story-telling sets, such as used 
in Life, Look, etc. They should be accom- 
panied by a short caption or introduction, 
with a caption for each picture. Fashions 
are the specialty here, and these must be 
exclusive. Assignments given out to proved 
photographers. Prints should be clear, 
glossy—5x7 is good, or 8x10. For color 
work, the negatives must be submitted. 
Sales are to newspapers and to advertising 
firms. The company also represents seven 
South American magazines. Reports are 





acceptance. 


Pictorial Publishing Company —19 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. R. W. P. Leonhardt, Editor. 


Pictures in sets which tell a story are 
wanted here. Payment is outright purchase, 
or on the royalty basis. 


Press Alliance, Inc.— 235 East 45th Street, 
N. Y. 17. Paul Winkler, Editor. 


Feature articles, cartoons, news features, 
news photos are handled here. But at 
present nothing much new can be con- 
sidered. Payment is on 50 per cent royalty 


basis. 


Press Enterprises, Ltd.—6513 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Suite 209, Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack 
Parker, Managing Editor. 

Spot news photos bought, which must 
be exclusive: also, nudes, and human in- 
terest photos. Reports made in 30 days. 
Payment depends on interest of subject; 
is made on publication. 


Religious News Service—381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Louis Minsky, Editor. 


This company buys spot news stories of 
religious activities all over the country. 
Non-sectarian. News must have national 
value, and not be of purely local import- 
ance. Feature articles are not wanted from 
outside writers, as these are assigned. How- 
ever, correspondents are needed in some 
areas of the country. As needs vary, it 
would be best to query the editor as to 
whether your section is in need of a corre- 
spondent. A minimum of 1 cent per word 
is paid for acceptable material, with checks 
going out the first week of every month, 
following sale of material. 


United Feature Syndicate Inc.—220 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. George Carlin, General 
Manager. 


This is the feature end of United Press. 
At present, it is interested in seeing serial 
stories which can be divided into 36 parts 
—about 1,200 words to each part. Love 
or mystery are best. The editor does not 
take books, but prefers original manu- 
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MOSTLY THE FRONT BURNER 


A REVIEW OF THE CURRENT STORY MARKET IN HOLLYWOOD 


By WESLEY HAYNES 


Story Department, Warner Bros. 


HAT important source of 

stories has Hollywood utilized since 

the war began? What story types, 
once good bets, are now bad risks for the 
free-lance writer? Why do some writers, in- 
tending to cinch a sale by adding a timely 
note, end by cinching nothing more than a 
rejection? 

If you’re ready for a few answers, read 
on. The Digest editor wanted the complete 
story about what Hollywood looks for—and 
buys—in the mountains of material it cov- 
ers every year. Here it is. I’ve written it 
with the same regard for fact, plus a touch 
of informality, that I’d use in talking with 
a writer friend who wants to know: “So 
far as I’m concerned, just what cooks in 
Hollywood?” 

At no previous time have the studios 
been so willing to pay high prices for stories 
they want. It’s our old friend, the law of 
supply-and-demand, in operation: the bid- 
ding goes up because the desirable stories 
are fewer. 

Currently, the big over-all need is for 
stories with post-war themes. Every story 
department is on the alert for these: narra- 
tives which concern the problems of return- 
ing soldiers when the war ends: for the 
younger ones, the decision whether or not 
to go back to school; for the older men, the 
problem of returning to work... possibly 
in an industry much changed during their 
absence. The crucial problem of the injured 
soldier, who may or may not be employable. 
Or an equitable solution for the knotty 
problem of what those women, now doing 
a fine job in industry, will do when the war 
ends. ... 

Stories based on these and similar sub- 
jects are now being bought by Hollywood. 
In this type of picture, the basic story is 


new 
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all-important—as opposed to a best seller or 
play which may be bought partly for its 
exploitation value. For this reason, it offers 
a first-class opportunity for the writer not 
yet established in motion pictures. Theme is 
important in these stories; here the writer 
who has something to say (rare) and says 
it affectively (even rarer) is at a premium. 

What is wanted is understanding: the 
conviction that human beings are interest- 
ing, that their mutual relationships—though 
they may seem commonplace—have in 
them the stuff of great entertainment. One 
of the very best examples of this type of 
story was produced several years ago. 
Called “Made For Each Other,” it starred 
Jimmy Stewart and the late Carole Lom- 
bard. It dealt with nothing more startling 
than this: the troubles faced nearly 
every young married couple. 





by 


Perhaps you’ve noticed that the distin- 
guishing quality of this story-type is much 
the same as that which marks a novel as 
superior: characterization. Another exam- 
ple, and one worth your reading and study, 
is “The Time Between,’ by Gale Wil- 
helm. This story, being filmed by Warner 
Brothers, is a sensitive study of a young 
man and woman in love during the present 
war period. This, and similar fine stories, 
were bought, it is worth emphasizing, not 
because of any sensational, sure-fire angle: 
they were bought because the studios saw 
in them the stuff of reality, the honest story 
of men and women involved in the battle 
of life. And there is excellent reason to 
think that such genuine, honestly written 
stories are only beginning to come into their 
own. 


Now for a survey of the market as it 
affects different types of material: 
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THE ORIGINAL. This term baffles manv 
people who see the finished product on the 


screen and wonder just where the original- 
ity lies. Loosely-used, the term original 
covers a multitude of sins. It means, briefly, 
a narrative written directly for the screen; 
it is not a screenplay or shooting script, 
and naturally therefore does not contain 
camera or sound instructions. The length 
may vary from a few pages to a hundred. 
A length which seems to be a good one—it 
gives you room to develop character, indi- 
cate dialogue, and yet is short enough to be 
concentrated and punchy—ranges from 45 
to 60 pages. Originals are usually written in 
the present tense. 

In previous years, many writers turned 
out originals on a free-lance basis, selling 
enough of them to earn a comfortable liv- 
ing without being regularly employed at 
any studio. The war has changed this pic- 
ture: some of these writers who previously 
turned out originals are now in the armed 
services; others are writing for various gov- 
ernment agencies; and still others are under 
studio contract. All of which leaves this 
particular field of screenwriting consider- 
ably underpopulated. 

If you have an idea for writing an origi- 
nal, and are not in close touch with the 
motion picture industry, the best advice is 
a succinct “Don’t.” Use that same idea in 
a play, a novel, or even in a published 
magazine story—Hollywood will cover it 
just as carefully and if you hit the jackpot 
the take is generally better. 

Many of these originals are sold by a 
direct meeting between author and pro- 
ducer. (The ability to tell a story orally— 
and do a good job of it—is a prized one 
out here.) For instance, one writer who 
sells flocks of originals has an interesting 
system: he writes a strong opening, a 
bang-up ending...and leaves the middle 
nice and vague. This is important, he con- 
tends, for that foggy, undeveloped middle 
gives the producer a chance to make sug- 
gestions. 

A brief word about a comparatively-new 
development: the free-lance screenplay. 
Metro’s “Lady of the Year,’ made some 
time ago, is probably the best known exam- 
ple. Here an experienced screenwriter 
works out his story on his own time, putting 
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it into shooting script form. This is then 
offered to the various studios. Several 
things are attractive about it from the stu- 
dio’s viewpoint: shooting can begin almost 
at once; seeing the screen possibilities is 
made much simpler. It has some distinct 
advantages for the writer: it permits him 
to work on an idea of his own choosing, 
unhampered by studio supervision. The war 
has affected the free-lance screenplay: tal- 
ented and experienced writers who could 
afford to gamble on such projects are either 
out of Hollywood on other work or under 
contract, jealously guarded by their em- 
ployers. 

Let’s say you’ve written an original. 
What now? How do you get your literary 
merchandise where it will sell? Even more 
pertinently, how do you see to it that your 
wares are not only displayed—but displayed 
in the way most advantageous to you? 

A few common sense rules prevail: re- 
member that you are now competing with 
the country’s picked professionals; anything 
you can do to increase the standards of 
craftsmanship of your story (and this ap- 
plies to appearance as well as content) will 
help you. 

You’ve written your story. Step two is 
getting your story into the hands of a 
reputable literary agent. Don’t attempt to 
bypass this. Due to plagiarism suits in the 
past, picture studios will not open unso- 
licited mail. In practice, the agent acts as 
the first rough sieve in separating stories 
which are Possible from those clearly Im- 
possible. (Naturally, their judgment some- 
times errs.) It doesn’t matter whether the 
agent you select is located in New York or 
Hollywood; in any event his duties are the 
same: to put your script in the hands of 
story editors...and later, if possible, to 
fan a spark of interest into the cozy flames 
of a sale. 

We’re now at the pleasant stage where 
the agent has read and liked your story and 
is ready to submit it: here trade practice 
differs sharply from that of the book field. 
In the publishing market, your manuscript 
is submitted to only one house at a time; 
in pictures your story goes simultaneously 
to all studios. 

In the story department of each studio, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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——— = For Stories of 1500 Words 





HIS, the 10th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest sees one sig- 

nificant change in the procedure which has been established. Many of our friends 

in the publishing business debated our policy of tying the winners in so closely with 
Liberty Magazine. As old readers recall, the Editors of Liberty have been given the win- 
ning scripts each year from which they were free to buy as many or as few as desired. 
Money paid by Liberty was over and above the $2,500 in prizes awarded by the 
DIGEST. 


This year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts we have been asked 
to offer the winners to the entire field; not just to one magazine. The Editors of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if re- 
quested by the winning authors at the time they are advised of their prize, also market 
their story. No commission or marketing expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 
per cent of the winning 200 scripts were sold. This year we hope to sell 30 per cent. 
Since no one magazine will be offered all of the winners, there is no need for authors to 
slant their story at Liberty as in past years. You are under no obligation to us, as a prize 
winner, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. 
Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning One of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—R. kK. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
90 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 Cash 


PLUS one set of the ‘“‘Classics’’ to 
each writer finishing 3rd to 14th. The 
“Classics” are handsomely bound 
books by Benjamin Franklin, Edgar 
Allen Poe, William Hudson, Emily 
Bronte, A. "Conan Doyle, Mark Twain 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, an 
Jane Austin. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.’”’ (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
have wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” . retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
if desired. 


1. All short-short stories must be original, 
Stories may be typed or 
stamped, 


than 1,500 words in length. 
hand-written. Please enclose a 
envelope for return. 


nm 


(new, renewal, 


oo 


A six months’ 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
No more 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories in this contest. 





HERE ARE 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. | 


one dollar subscription entitles the 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
charges (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 

One copy of ‘‘Plotto,” the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’”’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have _ purchased ““PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 


and no more 4. All stories, 
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. Contest 
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and 
clusive property of the individual writer 
of the winners will be published in 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


closes 


experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
each script will be read by each of the two 


is now open. 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat —the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A”’ 
by Consumer’s Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions ; 140,000 voc abulary terms. Funk 


& Wagnalls Retail $12. 

76th to 80th Prize 
peng Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 
cluding, naturally, paper, stamps, var- 
bon paper, clips, file cards ‘‘and 
things.”’ 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


the ex- 
The names 
Writer’ s Digest. 


all rights to same, remain 


Midnight, April 25th, 1944. Two 


Send stories at once. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


(Check which) 


O Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subcription. 
( Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover (). 


Name 
Address . 


City 


Please check one of these squares: 


My a is new (]); my 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription 


State. 


subscription has expired; please renew it (J; I am 
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your submission is read, synopsized, and a 
critical comment prepared which analyzes 
the script in terms of its suitability for 
screening. Let us say your story arouses 
interest at three studios. The agent now 
takes the highest competitive bid (being 
careful to let all studios know of the bids) 
and closes the deal. 

The procedure outlined above is the same 
whether your story is an original or an- 
other form. Naturally, if you have a novel 
length manuscript you aren’t likely to be in 
a position to supply copies to all studios. 
The copies which you do have are submit- 
ted until all the studios are covered. Your 
agent will advise you on the number of 
copies required. 

Which brings us to the problem of get- 
ting an agent, if you’re not a big-time 
writer. Your first step will probably be to 
write an established agent, setting forth a 
simple account of what you’ve sold—maga- 
zine stuff, radio scripts, or books—asking if 
he’d like to handle your work with a view 
to picture sales. It may take several pitches 
before you get a “Yes”, but remember this: 
the best agent for you may not be the big- 
gest, busiest outfit. If the agent works hard 
for you, and does an intelligent job of push» 
ing your work...then, so far as you’re 
concerned, he’s the best agent. 

To save yourself disappointment and 
wasted time, bear these facts in mind. unless 
you’re in New York or Hollywood (prefer- 
ably the latter) the original represents a 
poor bet for the free-lancer. If you live in 
Salina, Kansas, and are trying to write 
salable originals you’re at a disadvantage in 
the important matters of specialized knowl- 
edge of studio requirements, overnight 
changes in needs for starring stories; and 
the whole problem of timeliness. Wisdom 
dictates you put your idea into another 
form—and get it published or produced. It 
won’t be overlooked by the gimlet eyes of 
the glamour city. 





THE LEGITIMATE PLAY—This is one of the 
very best ways to crack the Hollywood 
writing field. There are several advantages 
here that aren’t too commonly realized: in 
Hollywood, partly for sound reasons based 
on past performances and partly, I think, 
due to some shrewd self-publicizing on the 
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part of the writers involved, there is a great 
amount of respect handed-out to play. 
wrights. Writers who have done screen, 
radio, and novel writing usually refer to 
themselves as playwrights. 

A great many plays which are tried out in 
New York, and are crashing flops, neverthe- 
less end by selling to pictures... and fre. 
quently become good movies. (Oftentimes, 
the story is simply one that is better 
adapted to telling in the more flexible 
screen medium.) Even though your play is 
so bad that it never gets farther than New 
Haven or Baltimore, it still has a good 
chance of being bought by a studio. 

And, if you happen to write a really good 
play—one that has in it the stuff that will 
entertain not only New York’s legitimate 
theatre trade but a hundred million film- 
goers—then, my son, you are in the dough, 
solid. “Life with Father” is such a play, 
which accounts for the fact that the studios 
are still hopefully bidding on it—despite 
the fact that its producer seems impervious 
to cash and other blandishments. 

There are two generally-cited theories 
about why the movies lay it on the line so 
cheerfully for Broadway plays: one theory 
has it that a hit show, which has run for 
some time in New York and on the road, 
has great exploitation value. Another theory 
has it that a stage show which has played 
to several hundred thousand people, all of 
whom paid $3.30 to see it, has proven its 
entertainment value. To these two I’d like 
to hazard a third: snatching a well-known 
hit play from under the noses of his fellows 
is highly satisfying for a producer. The 
more publicity the play has had the more 
flattered his ego, the more bruised that of 
his outwitted rivals. 

Metro’s fabulous “Hardy Family’’ series 
began its existence as a play written for the 
amateur market. Studios have found that 
writers who are familiar with this field and 
who have proven themselves therein are 
quite likely to turn out good screenplays— 
particularly of the homey, family-appeal 
type. 

Another tip: if you’ve written a play and 
want to sell it to pictures, try very hard to 
get a production either in Hollywood or 
vicinity. The importance of this is hard to 
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overestimate: many a play which reads in- 
differently may take on life and sparkle 
when seen as it was intended—with actors 
speaking the lines. “Cry Havoc,” a play by 
a little known writer which had a local 
tryout in Hollywood about a year ago, is an 
excellent case in point; it received a good 
production, the play’s theatrical values 
were highlighted—with the result that 
Metro bought the screen rights immedi- 
ately and subsequent Chicago and New 
York runs were arranged. 

The studios religiously cover these little 
theatre productions, searching both for act- 
ing talent and possible story material. The 
Pasadena Playhouse, located nearby, is 
probably the most famous showcase of this 
kind in the country. Naturally, if you have 
a play to peddle, it behooves you to get a 
production with the best possible theatrical 
group. These plays (at the better little the- 
atres) are reviewed in the motion picture 
tradepapers, which means that practically 
every interested person will know about 
your play. 

Even though you live a thousand miles 
from New York or Hollywood, and can’t 
arrange a production in either of those 
places, there is still something you can do 
about getting your play produced. Nearly 
every town, however small, has an amateur 
theatrical group: get them to do your play. 
Sit in on rehearsals; cooperate with the di- 
rector in cutting old scenes and writing new 
ones. Keep a weather eye trained for those 
bits of business and dialogue which looked 
great in the written script but don’t come 
off on the stage. When you’ve done this 
you may have rewritten your play, but 
you'll have learned plenty ...and you can 
begin your next play with a head start over 
previous efforts. 


THE NON-FICTION BOOK—Here is an im- 
portant new source of material for Holly- 
wood which has risen to front rank during 
the present war. Most of those non-fiction 
books which have been purchased deal with 
the war directly or with its effect upon the 
people of a country. We do not have to 
look far to understand why these books are 
snapped up quickly in Hollywood: they 
contain first-hand information; their details 


are colorful and authentic; they have that 
hard-to-duplicate emotional impact of an 
eyewitness report. 

Some of these books, such as W. L. White’s 
“They Were Expendable” (Metro)—an ex- 
citing and effective story of a motor torpedo 
boat squadron—are written by profession- 
als. 

Others are written by war heroes them- 
selves in collaboration with professionals. 
This is true of the notable “30 Seconds Over 
Tokyo” (Metro) which was written by Cap- 
tain Ted. W. Lawson and Robert Considine. 
It appeared serially in a national magazine, 
achieved excellent sales as a book, and is 
likely to duplicate its previous successes 
when filmed. 

Still other stories of this type are written 
by the war heroes without the aid of an 
ink-stained ghost presiding at the type- 
writer. Such an example is Col. Robert Lee 
Scott’s “God Is My Co-Pilot,” the hell-for- 
leather autobiography of a young man who 
wanted to fly and to fight—and got plenty 
of both with Chennault’s men in China. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 


above is important: if you’re a free-lance 
writer with a non-fiction story on your 
hands, know your competition and respect 


it. It is obviously inadvisable to try to com- 
pete directly with these first-hand accounts. 
Which is not to say that talented writers 
who are living in Missouri or Nebraska 
can’t write a war background story which 
will have in it the makings of a picture. 
When such a writer does crack through 
with a sale, analysis will usually show that 
his story is one which does not depend 
heavily upon background and geographical 
detail: wisely, his story deals with the ver- 
ities of human relationships — which are 
much the same in Chillicothe, Missouri, as 


in Kiska. 


THE NOVEL. There is a curious phenom- 
enon often seen when good writers — 
particularly novelists — decide to invade 
Hollywood. Though they are thoroughly 
competent craftsmen in their own field, 
they decide that Hollywood is still in the 
Mack Sennett stage—and write down ac- 
cordingly. I’ve seen writers who have writ- 
ten distinctive literary novels turn out the 
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purest drivel when they are trying for 
Hollywood sales. When challenged on this, 
they say defensively, “But I’ve seen worse 
things than this on the screen! Why, only 
last week—” Nuts! If this author used the 
same peculiar reasoning in writing his books 
he’d never see publication. His approach is 
one hundred per cent wrong. 

In the field of the novel, the market is 
wide and inviting. All kinds are bought, 
ranging through such divergent types 
“Keys to the Kingdom” to the “G-String 
Murders.” Quality is the determining fac- 


as 


tor. Don’t be too discouraged if you’ve 
written a good novel which seems to you 
too censorable to pass the Hays’ office. 


“King’s Row” is undoubtedly the outstand- 
ing example of a censorable novel which 
was successfully adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of the screen. Remember that 
the search for strong, dramatic material is 
so intensive at present that no studio will 
pass-up your story merely because it con- 
tains inadmissible material. Instead, if the 
studio feels such action is justified, a way 
will be found to lick the censorable angles. 
As this article is being written, Paramount 
has just purchased “Kitty,’ a Rosamund 
Marshall novel which will require extensive 
clean-up work before a Hays’ office seal can 
be obtained. 


THE STAPLES— Hollywood’s staples—types 
of pictures made each year regardless of 
trends or cycles—include Westerns, mys- 
teries, and musicals. The last-named of 
these, currently very profitable, offer very 
little in the way of a possible market for the 
free-lancer: they’re either bought from the 
New York stage or created by contract 
writers. 

As to Westerns, there is a curious fact 
regarding their current reception which is 
worth nothing here. 

Westerns now fall into two pretty care- 
fully-defined types. Type One is the mod- 
estly-budgeted sagebrusher featuring sing- 
ing cowboys and bearded comedians. Many 
of these stories are written by a handful of 
writers (some of whom are women) who 
turn out these outdoor operas with the same 
dependability as the arrivals of your morn- 
ing paper. A few stories for this type of 


Western are selected from the books or 
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magazines using this kind of material. 

The second type of western is the “Epic”, 
This must be truly outstanding to stand a 
chance of purchase: it must offer a strong 
role for the romantic hero; it must have an 
abundance of action; and, above all else, it 
must contain something in it to spike the 
damning charge of “just another Western”, 
If you aspire to sell this market, your story 
should have scope and significance and 
preferably be grounded in historical fact. 

The big Western—which achieves dignity 
and verisimilitude as well as the excitement 
natural for motion pic- 
an unbeatable formula for mass en- 
tertainment since early day films. 

In the mystery field, the accent is on the 
unusual. The routine mystery—with its red 
herrings, its large cast of suspects, and its 
criss-crossed story line—seldom interests the 
studios. A mystery story with a strong ex- 
ploitation angle as was true of Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s “G-String Murders”, or a story with 
an unusual idea and fine characterization 
as in Francis Iles’ “Before the Fact” (filmed 
“Suspicion” ) are desirable screen prop- 
erties. The latter isn’t a murder mystery at 
all in the commonly-accepted sense of the 
term; it is a psychological thriller—a type 
which Hollywood seems to prefer to the 
straight Strongly compelling 
mood stories also find favor. There is one 
quality, though, which nearly all of them 
have in common: they contain an abun- 
dance of 

“Program” pictures are those that were 
once know in blunter days as “B’s”. Some 
of the abandoned or 
severely curtailed program pictures; others 
—Columbia, Universal, Republic—still find 
them profitable. This is an important field 
for the writer making his first screen sale: 
prices paid are not so high and there is a 
consequent lessening in the competition. 

If you use a timely angle, be sure it will 
be timely when the picture is released six- 
teen to eighteen months after it is pur- 
chased. Otherwise, your timely angle will 
date your story. Work ahead of the market. 
Remember that perfectly good stories are 
sometimes passed up for no other reason 
than their having been preceded by a flood 
of inferior potboilers which dealt with the 
same basic material. You cannot delegate 
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all the responsibility of selling to your 
agent, for in this connection the job of sell- 
ing begins when you plan your story. 

Don’t write a story which only one very 
distinctive star can do. For example, a yarn 
designed to exploit the highly unusual 
talents of a Judy Canova or a Joe E. Brown 
is likely to be a dead pigeon if that partic- 
ular studio can’t see it. 

Which brings us to the little ’orrors, those 
hardy perennials that keep popping up. 
Some of these are just plain bad stories; 
others were passable at one time but have 
become impossible through over-use. All 
of them should be avoided. 

1. The Pearl Harbor story. This little 
piece is our old friend the regeneration story 
in a slightly different dress: here the hero, 
heroine, or the whole damned family are 
reformed when war comes. Story editors 
start ducking when they see the ominous 
words, “...and then came Pearl Harbor.” 

2. The Amnesia story. There’s something 
about this plot which gets almost every 
writer sooner or later. Many pictures have 
been made using the basic idea, but the 
possible twists are pretty well exhausted now. 

3. The Infernal Triangle. This is a fa- 
vorite with young writers who have been 
reading too much Noel Coward. Here the 
author is deluded into the belief that dra- 
matic conflict springs alive as soon as he 
has a triangle. 

4. The Chit-Chat Story. A second cousin 
to Number 3; in this one the author un- 
wisely pins all his hope on smart dialogue. 
Plot, character, theme, funny situations— 
everything is shunted aside to make way for 
witty dialogue. Unless you happen to be 
Dorothy Parker, you’d best not try it the 
hard way. 

5. The Nine Reel Heel. In this one the 
hero may be a college boy, a service man, 
or—currently—a plane plant worker. No 
matter what he is, you can always recognize 
him: he’s the boy who won’t conform. For 
the first nine-tenths of the picture, that is. 
Then—bang!—he sees the light. He Comes 
Through Nobly. Don’t be deceived by the 
fact that you still see this hoary old friend 
on the screen; peddling this story will give 
you the wrong kind of reputation in the 
industry. 

There are other stories —less common 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 
Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 Fifth Avenue, 17, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 

ee e 


| have sold millions of words te such magazines as 


Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American Magazine, Household, Holland's, 
Everywoman's and to all the leading books In the 
pulp field. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT SALES—for Mora Gillis: 

"Il am amazed at what you have done for me. One 
hundred percent sales! And | have learned so much 
from the real help you have given me." 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction. This 
service 75¢c per thousand words. If you are a profes- 
sional | will work with you on a 10% basis. 





Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 









MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave._ New York, N. = 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creati ve rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU My clients are sell ing their 
work which I have professionally prepared or public yn 
I revise, polish, give your writing new life interest and 
typed, and with 
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appeal Returned to you 

one carbon copy One dollar per thousand words, plus 
return postage. Short-Shorts, $2 

EDITH M. NAILL Box 66 Edgerton, Missouri 

















PROFIT and PLEASURE in 
WRITING 





Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment are the rewards to be realized by the 
student who acquires a tested technique. The 
Sprague System is time tested with 50 years 
ot hea study experience. 


BLACKSTONE - SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Mic igan _Dept. 902 Chicago 1 
$$ WRITERS $ $ 
a susiness MEN--WOMEN of your own 


Make big money at home manufacturing photo mirrors; in 
minutes you make dollars with our simple, easy instructions. 
No experience necessary Star me day "you hear from us 
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Only instructions of its kind Get fi this new_ money-making 
field now, an t making big money _ toda Complete 
process with = i ac ,». all for ‘only $2.0¢ 
postpaid, now. Other moneymakers included free if you a ot 














at once. 
JEROME BARNES, 3035 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 








— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for 2 copy of our free booklet 
“‘Getting Ahead in Songwriting,’’ which explains everything 
We will giadly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 


Write today 
SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th 


Dept. 4 


New York, N. Y. 








Writer's DicEest 


than those above—which you would do wel] 
to avoid. Among these are yarns which de. 
tail the adventures of Nazi spies in the 
United States, and stories about blind per. 
sons who are noble. 

In recent years many writers have moved 
up to become directors or producers: these 
men know stories and are likely to be more 
cooperative with writers than were old-style 
producers. They are less inclined to be im. 
pressed with a big-name author because he 
is known, and ready to give talented 
newcomers a chance to prove themselves, 

The most striking trend in Hollywood— 
and the most significant one for writers—is 
this: the movies are growing up. There are 
several reasons for this, but probably the 
one which overshadows all others in im. 
portance is the fact that good pictures are 
making money. Top example is Lillian Hell. 
man’s great play, “Watch on the Rhine,” 
which has been made into an equally great 
picture that is doing wonderfully all over 
the country. Anyone who has seen this 
anti-fascist film has the best possible evi- 
dence that Hollywood not only will tackle 
an adult theme but can achieve a mean- 
ingful result. 

Paramount, anticipating a shortage of 
competent screenwriters in the near future, 
has inaugurated a new training program. 
Ten to fifteen men and women who have 
proven their ability in other writing fields 
are being selected and brought to Holly- 
wood. Here they will be trained by work- 
ing with experienced screenwriters, the 
studio hoping thereby to build-up a reser- 
voir of available screen writers. If this plan 
works out successfully, it is likely that simi- 
lar set-ups will soon be in existence at other 
major studios. 

Metro, too, is looking to the future with 
a new plan. The studio will select, aided 
by a board of experts, “the best book of the 
year”. The book will be picked before 
publication, and the prize money will be— 
hold tight—$100,000, plus twenty cents for 
each copy sold above the first fifty thousand. 
To be eligible, your book must be published 
by one of the twenty-five Grade A pub- 
lishers designated by MGM. 

Taken altogether, doesn’t it look like 
Hollywood is in the market for better stories 
—and better writers—as never before? 


are 
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* |/The Mills in 

7 Washingt 

J ashington 

a By LARSTON D. FARRAR 

re 

yle 

m- 

he EFT to Write: Seems like everybody who 

red can’t get along in some other job 

es, turns to columning, present company 

— excepted, of course. Leon Henderson, who 

~is lost out as price administrator, took a radio 

ire column. . . . Gloria Vanderbilt di Cicco, 

he the Mrs. Gotrocks of the nation, is start- 

m- ing a column. . . . Sumner Welles got on 

Te the wrong side in the State Department 

ll. and now he’s columning. . . . Austine Cas- 

i sini took up columning when her husband 

at was drafted and apartment-keeping became 

er boring. 

Lis ~_ + * 

i- Few battles in our nation’s military an- 

le nals will get more prompt literary handling 

i- than the brief but sanguinary Battle of 
Tarawa. 

df Immediately after the atoll was taken, 

°; Marine Captain Earl Wilson, former re- 
porter for The Washington Post, brought 

© two combat correspondents back to Wash- 

s ington, where they will take time out to 


write a book about the battle. 

é Robert Sherrod, the war correspondent 
. who wrote the thrilling accounts for the 
newspapers of Tarawa action, came back 


‘ shortly thereafter also to do special writing 

z about the bloody battle. 

, Even before these men left the atoll, 
literally tens of thousands of words had 

been flashed to the newspapers of the nation 


and the official reports of the battle were 
being written for the Marine files. Marine 
Corps correspondents were all over the 
place, fighting and writing, as you could 
tell from their stories. 

* * * 

Notes to you: Maj. Charles McArthur, 
the playwright who now heads the infor- 
Mation section of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, is convalescing from an illness. . . . 
Richard Brown, director of Centra] Admini- 


se? 





FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 








DESPAIRING WRITERS 



















Are you sick of rejects? So was I until I learned that 
all writing hinges on plot. Editors agree that most re- 
jects are poor plots, muffed plots and no plots. I learned 
plot building after years of study. I can give it to you 
in powerful little pellets in a few weeks. For particulars 
write, 
ZEIGER HAY 
R. R. 9 Box 164 San Antonio, Texas 
POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1944 PRIZE 
PROGR ~-* Quarterly prizes, $25 Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF H ANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 Places 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 















SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or dit ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING AMAZING At now! (4) of my so 
alone sold over a HALF MILLION Es for itse Sesoeda. 
led by VICTOR! My proposition apes s for itself. Seeing 
is believing. BE CONVINCED NO 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 
















WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary Fic- 
tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 
a 














WRITER’S 





WRITE A NOVEL 


Yes, a beginner can write a novel. The 
method is easy and intriguing. Personal coach- 
ing, novel, short story or juvenile, $10 per 
month. Book, story and article manuscripts 
criticized, edited, $3 to 5,000 words. Book 
length special rates. 
CLARICE TRENT 

Box 285 Huntington Park, California 


JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can kn t 





for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 w rds) l will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical crit icism, 10% if 
sold. Can also arrange for illust ratit g. if wanted. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 

HELEN M. SPENC 


New York 10, N. Y. 


200 East 26th Street 





~ MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 Ib. Rawhide Glazed —— Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good valu 
S 9x12 and 25 ry axi2va ee ee Bei 
/; .O 


50 . " 0 
Prices sutiieet to change rine ‘notice. Add 10% west of 
nada; 5c to checks. Complete list on request 
Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 500 3 or 4 line name 
and address stickers, 25c. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


























YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“‘Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’”’—so a last month’s editorial describes me. ‘Tops 
among aids to poets’’—so says the editor of a writer's 
magazine. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, 
songwriters how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instru icto r in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to ulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
and Poets’ Handbook (1.59) are now standard Vhy 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send 
$1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


MAN USCRIPTS TYPED 


and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
if desired. Carbon free. Mailed flat. Forty cents per 
1000 words, Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words. oetry, one cent a line. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street 


‘92. 50! — ~ SPECIAL THIS MONTH — _ ~ 50! 








Neatly, promptly, 


Hornell, N. Y. 























i eee reer $3.00 
Criticism on 5000 words—formerly eden 3.50 
ee SEO eee . $6.50 


BOTH FOR SPECIAL PRICE this month...... 2.50 
NOTE: Former purchasers of PLOT WHEEL send 5000 words 
at once for FREE criticism! 

HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY f 
Highland Parke P. 0., Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 

















SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
a all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don't 


delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book. 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
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DIGEST 


strative Services, writes fiction as a hobby, 
A dramatized version of one of his Christ. 
mas stories was presented in more than 20 
different churches during the past Yuletide 
season. . .. 

The Office of War Information is recruit. 
ing newspapermen (mainly over-the-draft. 
age fellows from the Middle West) for its 
Overseas staff. . . . Authoress Emily Hahn, 
who spent two years in Jap-held Hong. 
Kong, has returned to the states on the 
exchange liner, Gripsholm. Her little 
daughter, who came home with her, speaks 
Chinese, but no English. Mr. Hahn is still 
held by the Japs. . . . Sam O’Neal, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Chicago Sun, 
has been elected new president of the 
National Press Club, succeeding Felix Cot- 
ten, of International New Service... . 


Stuart Chase, the author and economist, 
lectured at Constitution Hall here. ... Clara 
(Mrs. Michael Kwapisze- 
wski), wife of the Minister-Counselor of 
the Polish Embassy, has written a book 
about “Squire,” a scampish dog, entitled: 
“A Dog’s Life In Diplomacy.” . . . Mark 
Twain’s estate—Money from royalties on 
material written in his lifetime—runs well 
into six figures each year. . . . Leslie Ford, 
she of mystery fame, has a continued story, 
“All For The Love Of A Lady,” running 
now in the Satevepost, with Washington as 
its locale... . E. R. Stettinius, Jr., the new 
Under-Secretary of State, has just published 
a new book, “Lend Lease: Weapon For 
Victory,” which is bound to attract atten- 
tion in some circles. 


Kwapiszewska 





Ivor Lund, of New York, stood on Con- 
necticutt Avenue at M Street in Washing- 
ton one cold day recently and tried for an 
hour to give away copies of his 437-page 
book, “The End of Lucifer’s Tail,” but 
could persuade only one passerby to take 
it! As proof that it was not a publicity 
stunt— just a study in human reactions— 
Mr. Lund pointed out that his book is not 
even for sale anywhere south of New York. 
He didn’t even mention his publisher's 
name, so it must have been a real experi- 
ment.... 
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What a Writer Can Deduct 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


LAYMAN who seriously tries to 
A interpret every facet of the present 

income tax laws to another layman 
today is a lot like a student who never got 
beyond algebra trying to teach a group of 
novices how to do trigonometry. In short) 
it can’t be done. 

Therefore, I admit happily that this is 
not to be technical advice to you about the 
intricacies of the tax-form. J. K. Lasser 
and a few other gentlemen sell such books 
for as low as two-bits, I see by the papers. 

However, it is not amiss for someone to 
remind someone else of certain deductions 
which might be overlooked. As a writer 
who has had to make his own income tax 
return for years, I welcome suggestions from 


others telling me how legally to pay fewer 
taxes. There is nothing of which to be 
ashamed here. Uncle Sam wants us to pay 
him his due and he will accept gifts, but 
if we can’t afford the gifts, he is satisfied 
with the legal amount we owe. 

Just the other day, I chatted with a 
writer who last year made $8,000 selling to 
various slick-paper journals, and, as I was 
about to leave, I remarked that I now 
carry a receipt to the postoffice for the clerk 
to sign when I buy large lots of stamps. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “There’s a 
deduction I’ve overlooked. Why, I must 
spend $5 a month on stamps. Am I glad 
you mentioned that to me.” 

First, remember that you must report 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


The largest market open 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


MOTIVATION: A_5 QUESTION SYSTEM OF 

° REASON AND CREATION, by 
George Cornelius Johnson, 1943, special legal adviser to U. S 
Supreme Court in world famo Gold Cases. The mental me- 
chanics used by all masters to think, speak and write im- 
perishable words. TO SUCCEED you likewise must us 














apply them, consciously and mechanically, and not uncon- 
sciously Lege trial and error, The only work on MOTIVA 
ION ever published, though we all speak of Motives, With 


10 day return privilege, $3 
EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
Box 404-b, Hollywood, California. 


POEMS WANTED 


a= For Musical Setting == 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once— for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RIcHARD BROTHERS 7° Wo02S,BuitoINe 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WrITER’s DiGcEst 


every dime of gross income you received in 
the course of a year (except income which 
is wholly exempt from taxation, such as 
interest from certain Government bonds, 
etc.), from all sources, legal or illegal, 
earned by fair means or foul. 

Second, remember that a check from an 
editor does not necessarily represent net in- 
come to you, and, while the total of all 
checks received must be reported, certain 
expense items can be deducted legitimately 
to arrive at correct net income, if you keep 
records. 

To make this clearer for our part-time 
free-lance readers, let’s take the mythical 
case of Wotta Girl, a beautiful sob-sister, 
who works on The Midland Times at a 
salary of $1,600 annually. Being a gal who 
likes to work at home, she did right well in 
her spare time in 1943, and kept a record 
of her extra earnings. She made $682.32 
from her spare-time writing. 

There are writers in Wotta Girl’s situation 
who would file a net income of $2,282.32 
($1.600 plus $682.32), but not she. She 
knew that it cost her money to make that 
“extra” dough, that each of the sales she 
made was an individual transaction and 
subject to deductions just as are the indi- 
vidual transactions of any businessman. 
Here are the expense-of-doing business 
items she deducted, or could deduct, from 
her gross extra writing income of $682.32. 

1. She can deduct the cost of those tele- 
phone bills incurred in her work, the cost 
of all pencils, copypaper, stationery, type- 
writer rental expense, or any other reason- 
able office expenses incurred in writing, 
mailing, or insuring her manuscripts. 

2. She can deduct any “reasonable and 
necessary” travel expenses incurred in trav- 
eling to obtain material for an article, as 
long as she can show that she made the 
trip for the sole purpose of getting the ma- 
terial. This includes money paid for gas 
and oil, taxies, train, plane, bus, or hotel. 
If Wotta Girl took a trip to Miami and 
just happened to run into the article-ma- 
terial there, she could not deduct the ex- 
penses from the amount she received for 
the article, but if she went to Miami for 
the sole purpose of getting the article-ma- 
terial and just incidentally went swimming 
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a few times, she could deduct any legiti- 
mate travel expenses incurred. 

3. Wotta Girl, if she owns her type- 
writer, can not deduct the original cost (if 
she purchased it last year, which was un- 
likely, with priorities and all) for it would 
have represented a capital expenditure, but 
she can deduct a few dollars from her gross 
income for depreciation of the typewriter. 

All of this is contingent on the fact that 
she kept an accurate, usable record of her 
intake and outgo, and could produce those 
records at a moment’s notice to any Inter- 
nal Revenue agent. 

Writer’s Dicest for years has insisted 
that writing is a business first and an art 
second. The Internal Revenue Department 
agrees. Grant that writing is a business— 
even though you may consider yourself an 
artist first—-and you will agree that all 
writers should make themselves bookkeep- 
ers of sorts, whether they earn $1 or 
$10,000 a year. 

There are special deductions which you 
may make as a writer which other citizens 
may not be able to make. 

For instance, many writers can deduct 
money paid to a bona fide writer’s associa- 
tion, club, or society in which they may be 
professional members. Likewise, legitimate 
entertaining of editors when done solely for 
business; and money spent for reference 
books to help you sell a particular article. 

Whether you consider yourself an artist or 
a businessman, as a sensible American you 
owe it to yourself to make the correct re- 
turn. 

How about the problem of a beginning 
writer who takes in no money at all, but 
spends a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
dollars to learn to be a professional writer. 
This is schooling and is not deductible as a 
business expense because you are not yet in 
business. 

What if you sell $500 worth of material 
and spend $50 in fees to critics to help you 
improve the very work that you sold. This 
is a business expense for a writer. 

If you spent $100 in fees to critics and 
for text books and sold $10 worth of manu- 
scripts, may you claim a $90 loss? No, be- 
cause if you sold only $10 worth of manu- 
scripts during the year, against an expense 
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“TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO AIR TIME” 


January-February 


PRIZES WORTH $700.00 


awarded each month 


ist PRIZE—One Fully Paid Course of Instruction from 
RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE. ($60.00 value.) 
2nd PRIZE—$50.00 credit award. 3rd PRIZE—$40.00 
credit award. 4th PRIZE—$30.00 credit award. Sth 
PRIZE—$20.00 credit award. 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th PRIZES—$10.00 credit award. 11th to 100th 
PRIZES— $5.00 credit award. (All contest entries be- 
come the property of Radio Writing Institute and will 
not be returned. Decisicns of the Judges are final.) 


CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 
NON-PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITERS 


How to Participate—Drop a card to Radio Writ- 
ing Institute requesting your Contest Blank 
which includes the original Radio Script written 
by a paid Radio Writer. Upon receipt of your 
contest entry, read the script which the author 
challenges you to improve .. . then write your 
improved version. Mail your contest entry to 
Radio Writing Institute. Write today . . . it costs 
you nothing to participate and you have every 
chance to win one of the many valuable prizes. 


Read what type of scripts radio sta- 
tions wont...timely, newsy market 
tips for radio writers in... 


AIR TALENT TIMES 


FREE to all 


contestants 


RADIO Zixcéng insrivure 


el 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The only Organization in America devoted 





exclusively to radio writing instruction 













REWRITE Magazine 


The Practical Writers’ Help Magazine 


All over the United Nations’ world today REWRITE 
is helping (1) Writers to Write and Sell Effectively; 
(2) Teachers to Teach Creative Writing more Efiec- 
tively; (3) Editors to Fill Reader Requirements more 
Efficiently. 

REWRITE is THE magazine which according to: its 
readers packs more practical, specific information into 
EVERY column inch than any other trade or pro- 
fessional magazine for Writers, Agents, Critics 
Teachers of Professional Writing. And they say it 
does this month after month, on a steadily rising curve 
of Progressive Improvement. 

REWRITE regularly goes to bat for writers: with (1) 
Specific, Direct-from-the-Editor News Tips about New 
or Open Markets; (2) Practical, Experience-Proven 
Methods and Techniques for Better Writing; (3) Ex- 
poses of rackets waiting to prey on writers, and con- 
ditions in the trade unfavorable to writers. 
REWRITE is permanent in value; carries no advys, 


and is your friend in time of need. Use it now! 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 Issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club rates. 
4 issues (old), 35c; (New), 50c. 
Special Trial Bundle (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 


No free copies, ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ policy pro- 
tects you. Special terms for Handicapped Writers, 
Shut-Ins, Veterans and Displaced Defense Workers. 


Competent, Detailed Service 
3000 words, (2 short-shorts), $3 plus return postage. 
**Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
frankness you show.’’ Several Workshop Groups. Per- 
sonal Conferences and Prompt Service one of my Spe- 
cialities. Get in touch with me Today! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. oe, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
P : 


National Instit Since 1929 


POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your song poem today for free 
examination by nationally famous hit composer who has 
had over 325 songs published. Our new 6 step plan is most 
liberal and complete ever offered. Write today for free 


booklet. 
SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
DEPT. W HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


SOLD (on the 15th nn th 


EVERYWEEK took this at a good price, then a second by 
same author. It ay Bow # st oy tc “ 1 checks 
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Book lengths: $10. 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























































DIGEST 


of $100, then writing is still a hobby with 
you and not a business. 

At what point do you lose your amateur 
standing? We venture to guess that when 
your sales are over $500 a year, the Gov- 
ernment would cheerfully admit up to 20% 
expense against it, when you have the rec- 
ords. After all how many business men 
can take in $500 and net $400? 


THE SYNDICATE MARKETS 
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(Continued from page 37) 


scripts, written in newspaper serial form, 
with chapters and breaks all complete. 
Plots have to be good and snappy, and 
brisk rate, with a suspense- 
ful carry-over for each day’s break. Third 
person fiction is preferred. Payment is at 
a flat rate of $150, on acceptance. Frances 
Rule is Fiction Editor. 

The editors are 
good new comics which are well drawn 


move along at a 


always glad to consider 


well written continuity. 

United Features is not looking for any 
new colums. However, any good new idea 
for features will be considered carefully. Ac- 
eptance is less than one in a thousand, 
out of material submitted. 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate — 724 Fifth 
Avneue, N. Y. 22. Myron S. Blumenthal, 
Editor. 

This is a news agency for business and 
technical papers, and works through staff 
correspondents. At present, the editor will 
be glad to communicate with writers who 
wish to reach business and commercial 
journals, especially writers in Alabama, 
Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, New York, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Pensylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Wyoming. These 
resident correspondents should have some 
permanence in their community. They 
should be reasonably available, so that as- 
signments can be given them, The material 
for this syndicate is obtained in two ways: 
By news reporting from people in field ; or 
by assignments, which may originate either 
from the editors in the office, or be given 
out as a result of queries sent in by the 
correspondents. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 


that of any other writer’s magazine. Each _ issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publish- 
ers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column, Send 
copy with payment to cover the March issue on or 


before February 10. 


COAL MINES OF WEST VIRGINIA—Jargon, na- 
tive customs, mountain backgrounds—or what you 
need. Send dime to former miner and newspaper 
man, with your question. Nolan, Ward, W. Va. 





Beautiful personal greeting cards with your original 
poems, 12 lines or less, 100, $1.75. Envelopes 60c 
100. “Pen-Pal” list for writers, 50 live names and 
addresses 25c. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, National Ar- 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. 
John Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C. 


NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working plan, 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Ill. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed partic- 
ulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PERSONAL PROBLEM INSTITUTE—Experienced 
counselor in human relations will advise on per- 
sonal problems. Enclose $1. Box 524, Spring- 
field, Ill. 





Beautiful Weatherproof Door Names Plates; Silver or 
Gold $1.25, postpaid. Zoda Anderson, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 


Surprise your friends with letters postmarked Ashe- 
ville, .15 each, two mailed for .25. Ira Lent, Sky- 
land, North Carolina, Rd.D, No. 1. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 
heredity or mental illness, write me confidentially. 
James S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Writer’s Retreat. Rustic, restful, at- 
tractive, 15 miles Knoxville. Nina Stout, Fountain 
City 18, Tennessee. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK—Third an- 
nual edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Washington. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—Bought and sold. Write 


particulars. Box F-16. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


During March, membership in THE FRIENDSHIP 
CLUB HAL PRICE to young women in the 
twenties. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington. Postage—PLEASE. 


LEARN SHORTHAND—Sensational alphabet method. 
Touch typing included. Complete 35c. Jones, 
1210X Dudley, Utica, 3, N. Y. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Several new Cook’s PLOTTOS 

AND KEYS for sale by disbanding writing 
group. $8 each set. I. B. Gladstone, 1561 Sheridan 
Avenue, New York, 57, New York, 
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YOUR I.Q. DETERMINED—Stamp brings particu- 
lars. Blanche Applebee, Wilton, Maine. 


CARTOON IDEAS—Other humor written. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


HUMAN—25—physically presentable—educated and 
traveled—aspiring writer an sentimentalist to 
boot—liberal minded and dislikes stuffy con- 
vention. Desires letters from same ilk. Object— 
correspondence of mutual interest and benefit. 
Peregrinators and adventurers—both sexes—come 
in. Box F-15. 


SELLING WRITER, who has the necessary technique 
but is weak in plotting, wants sincere collaborator 
who can offer strong plot outlines. Want no 
courses; am buying no plots. Desire to estab- 
lish collaboration agreement and will convince col- 
laborator of my own integrity and responsibility, 
at same time requiring your equal references 
and assurances. Do NOT send any manuscript 
or plot outline; merely write me what you 
think you can do and why. No cranks, please. 
I want an honest working agreement with an 
honest craftsman. Box F-7. 


FREE INFORMATION. Auto-Hypnosis, amazing 
new, easy way to success for writers, creative 
workers. Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver, 4, Colorado. 


POETS!—We need strong, rhymed, lyric poetry. 
ANY PATTERN. NO FREE VERSE. S-A-S-E re- 
at Pay on publication. EMBERS, Batavia, 


GHOSTWRITER—The power behind many famous 
names. Biography. Fiction, any type or length. 
-— by arrangement. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, 
ex. 


If you are interested in talking shop with a group of 
fellow confession-story writers, write me and see 
if we can get together Tuesday evenings. Mrs. 
Esther L. Schwartz, 457 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


STORY OUTLINE: ROMANCE: HUMOR OR 
TRAGEDY. $1.00 each. Box 135, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


BUSINESS MAN, 38, tall, travels, wishes correspond- 
ence lady under 35. Box 265, 207 East 84th St., 
New York City. 


A $100-a-month hobby at home! No soliciting, no 
meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy enjoyable 
pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if not 
satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, Anderson, 
s.C 


ASIA—Research, information, ghost-writing, on 
Orient—European affairs—anything. Specify de- 
sired audience-reader slant when writing. Stefan 
Santesson, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


YOUNG MAN—29—Wants to correspond with 
young lady with culture, sense of humor, and 
stability who is interested in platonic matrimony. 
Box F-11. 


CONFESSION WRITERS—Young college graduate, 
with record of twenty-five published scripts, 
wishes collaboration with confession writer. Is in 
profession providing wealth of material for con- 
fessons of the new slant. Believes exchange of 
ideas, mutual aid and encouragement would be 
highly beneficial. Fifty-fifty basis. Write Box F-12. 


THE EXACT DAY of the week sent for any date 
month and year). Only 25c. Accuracy guaranteed. 
S. W. Knight, 286 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


PUZZLED? Before you decide definitely, why not 
let me help you? Your letters will be welcome on 
ANY subject. Answered promptly, personally and 
confidentially. As a confidential consultant, native 
Floridian, widely traveled, known sportsman, with 
richly diversified knowledge of people and wild 
life in their most primitive as well as highest 
forms, it will be a delightful pleasure to solve 
your most secret problems. Send three dollars in 
first letter only. Box F-21. 
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WILL REAL MAN exchange notes with real woman 
claiming warmth of spirit, sense of humor, and a 
bit of culture. No dullards! Box F-2. 


MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 


EARN 
strangers; tell unspoken questions, Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writing, etc., $1.00 


(postpaid). Scott, Box 31-A, Melbourne, Fla. 


A WHOLESOME personal letter, weekly, from Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, written in neat longhand, can be 
your joy also. Humorous, informative, or about 
you. To anyone. Send short autobigraphy. Two for 
$1.00. Box F-11. 


WRITER, WIFE, four youngsters, dog, want cheap, 
picturesque living—anywhere Western Hemisphere; 
cabin, farm, boat, dobe or what have you, rent or 
buy. Box F-20. 


BEGINNER WRITER, 24, soldier, interests: News- 
paperwork, short story writing, etc. Desires corre- 


spondence with female interested in same. Box F-10. 


HOOD WRITERS CLUB BOOK, A Door Opens, orig- 
inal poems, essays, stories, 60 cents. Gladys Hinrich, 
president, Hood River, Oregon. 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel. 3623 W. 
Dickens, Chicago. 





WRITERS!—Get your court-room scenes and your 
other legal angles correct, in your crime, detective, 
romantic, and other stories. Five questions answered 
fully, one dollar. I’m a writer, too, and I understand 
your problems. One day service. Bonded. Reliable. 
Dudley Bunn, Justice of the Peace, Box 126, Savana, 
Oklahoma. 


THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original plots 
from published stories without plagarizing. Solves 
your plot problems. Folio shows how, 50c. Also, 
editors need short features. Where to get, how to 
write, markets, 25 cent. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ills. 





MALE NOVICE WRITER 33. Congenial. At least 
average looks and intelligence but is lonely. Can 
prove interesting friend to an attractive young 
woman in Washington, D. C. Correspondence wel- 


comed though from anywhere. Box F-14 
WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade’’, 


authors share expense, submit on approval, Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York City. 


DO YOU DREAM? Read why in free copy of “Your 
Dreams”. Scott, 1515 25th St., S. E., Washington 
20, D. C. 


MAGAZINE WRITERS! You cannot afford to be with- 
out Charles Carson’s informative textbook, “WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE”. Jack Woodford 
says it “should double the sales of any magazine 
writer who gets a copy of it.’’ Get a copy. $1.50 
postpaid. Writer’s Digest. 


WHY NOT BE A COUNSELOR? Solve interesting 
personal, vocational problems by letter. Special plan 
enables you to make money immediately. Write for 
details of easy method developed helping my radio 
listeners. Robert David Newman, 9-A Dartmouth, 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


YOUR STORY IDEA developed into a SALABLE plot 
of 2,500—3,000 words for $3. REORDERS are re- 
ceived daily. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edna Morton, 
Rosenberg, Tex. 


ANY CHRISTIAN GIRL over 25, unlucky in love, 
business and writing, not tall, not wealthy, but cute. 
Please write to young man in same boat. Box F-4. 


SONGS plugged by mail. Frankel. 3623W Dickens, 
Chicago. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 1355 
Lubbock, Texas. 


COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? Personality 
Trouble? Psychologist-writer prepares diagnosis of 
your personali in relation to manuscript. Send 
autobiographic letter, manuscript, return postage. 
Fee: $1, Box F-3. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer (year’s 


supply), 50c. Hirsch Enterprises, 130 Main, Spri 
Valley, N. 7. inate 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD”, 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE; For Lonely Hearts— 
Spare time Workers, Advertisers; 11th year. “CU- 
PID’S MAIL” 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, IIl. 


LADY 35. Good-looking, intelligent, wishes correspond- 
ence with gentlemen. Box F-1. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 75 Best Markets, Free Mag- 
azine Sources, Instructions: 50c Hirsch Enterprises, 
130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS-—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting fricend- 
ships. Discriminating clentele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan ex- 
tended to college men over 40 and young ladies under 
26—no obligation. Associates in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Write today or tele- 
phone Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Out-of-town residents can phone us at re- 
duced rates after 7 p.m. American Service, 236 West 
70th Street (Dept. WD) New York City, Telephone 
Endicott 2-4680. 


HI FOLKS—Advice on any problem 50c. Cheery Lane 
410 Moss St., Orange, Texas. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage, Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
oper aera. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
- x. C. 19. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


LET ME HELP now no matter what your trouble be 
through Spiritual Guidance. Price 50c. None Free. 
Mrs. Dan Cobbs, Penhook, Va. 


NATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Complete coverage of the Daily and Weekly Press, 
Coast to Coast. Also Magazines and Trade Journals. 
National Press Clipping Bureau. 54-19 Myrtle Ave, 
Brooklyn 27, New York. 


INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS”. Give need- 
ed word, emotion, and character reaction instantly. 
1,500 “Character Reactions”; 1,000 “Vivid Ad- 
jectives”; “Plots from Characters” (18-pgs.); 
February orders 1,000 “Synoynms Said” free. Com- 
plete set, $1. Writer-Craft, Rt. 1. Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a private mailing address? Detroit 
suburb. Writer’s home. Complete service. Box F-9. 


PROBLEMS Love? Business? Anything! Let Per- 
sonal Problem Institute’s trained experts privately 
guide you. Send $1.00 per problem now, to PER- 
SONAL PROBLEM INSTITUTE, 272 Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





3,000 new and used correspondence courses, books. 
Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses bought, 
sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


NURSE would like correspondence with single middle 
aged gentleman, Box 174, Iowa City, Ia. 


PLOTS from PLOTTO, quarter, no stamps. State type. 
Box F-8 c/o Writer’s Digest. 


MAN OF MY WORD, middle-aged, no dependents, 
unconventional, liberal, ex-editor, published writer, 
desire contact ambitious female writer, New York. 
Purpose, friendskip and collaboration. Box F-13. 
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po YOU THINK you can write gags? Cartoonist 
would like to contact gag writers with salable gags. 
R. K. Dodson, 2707 E. 61st St., Kansas C’ty 4, Mo. 


YOUNG SPANISH WIDOW, teacher, translator, 
Spanish columnist for S. A. Syndicate will exchange 
letters with city bachelor, professional or business 
executive. Object: Latin-American friendship. Box 
1511, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


JOIN the AUTHOR group. Contact writers throughout 
America. Many benefits. AUTHOR, 69-33 Groton St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. (Stamp appreciated.) 


YOUNG ESCAPIST would enjoy correspondence with 
living ‘““Wonder Woman.” Box F-6. 


GET CHECKS—not rejects—from farm papers. These 
markets not in the usual market books. Send 25c 
for complete list (the beginner’s gold mine). Kath- 
erine Dissinger, Ozawkie, Kansas. 


WRITERS—“The Sub-Conscious Reflex” scientifically, 
consciously “harnesses the hunch’. Opens channel 
for TRUE IN-spiration. 50c. Delemater Publishing 
Co., 500 E. 8th, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE GUARANTEE to start you in profitable business 
at home! Details, 10c. Hirsch Enterprises, 130 Main, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, Money- 
making Opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable, Easy 
Homework. Guaranteed! 25c coin. Success Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco 
21, California. 





EDUCATED Colored man, 31, recently handicapped, 
desires correspondence with sympathetic colored 
female. Box F-5. —— 

GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00; Complete plans 25c. Reedy—2149 Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT FASCINATING femme reader cares to corre- 
spond? Lonely lad, bored by present social sur- 
roundings, seeks new friendships. Interests: Khay- 
yam, Seabrook, wine, women & song. Box F-19. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn Plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The Oaks”, 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


RAYBURN’S OZARK GUIDE, Lonsdale, Arkansas. A 
digest of things Ozarkian for sportsmen, folklorists, 
homeseekers. Year: $1.00. 





REFINED lady wishes to correspond with gentlemen 
50 to 60. Box F-18. 








Essay Contest 

A nation-wide essay contest is being sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the Young Men’s 
and Women’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress, on the subject of ‘““What Youth Seeks 
in the Postwar World.” The first prize will be 
a $50.00 war bond; the second and third prizes, 
a $25.00 war bond each. 

The contest will end on March 15th, 1944. 

Manuscripts are limited to 1,200 words and 
should be typewritten or legibly handwritten on 
one side of the paper, size 82x11. Typewritten 
double-spaced manuscripts are preferred. Ideas 
rather than literary style will be the determin- 
ing factor in selecting the winners. 

In addition to its own membership throughout 
the country, the Young Men’s and Women’s Di- 
vision of the American Jewish Congress invites 
youth organizations of all religions to participate. 

NATHAN ZUCKERMAN, 
American Jewish Congress, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Fesruary, 1944 











Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


indexed than 

ever before. 
Writer’s Market 
- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


@ Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


_ Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST vr 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


() Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1944 Writer's 
Market.’”’ I enclose $3.00. 


-] Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
ay ee Market.”” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


Name 
Address 


City : es , 
My subscription is [] new [J renewal [ extension 
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Second Class Magazines 

Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Arkansas. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We are in the market for short 
feature articles with Ozark or ‘hillbilly’ slant, 
with or without photographs. We also use pastoral 
verse. Payment is by arrangement, usually '/2c 
a word; pays in prizes only for verse.” 


Experimental Magazines 


World Philosophy, 3252 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. Marie Harlowe Pulley and William 
S. Pulley, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We specialize in Oriental 
philosophy, particularly Buddhism and Moham- 
medism. Articles should not be over 2000 words. 
No fiction or photographs bought. We use any 
type of short poetry related to Oriental philos- 
ophy. Reports in three days. Payment in sub- 
scriptions only.” 


Pet Magazines 


Dog World, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “This is a technical magazine for 
dog breeders, exhibitors, kennelmen, veterinarians. 
We do not buy any free lance material. The 
average free lance writer cannot produce the 
technical, expert copy on dog breeding which 
we must have.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Astonishing Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City, has been temporarily discontinued. 

Complete Love, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “We use plausible, well-written love 
stories, 2000 to 7000 words, and strongly dra- 
matic novelettes of 8000 to 12,000 words. We 
also use courtship and marriage articles to 1,500 
words and romantic verse. Quick reports. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word and up, 25c a line for verse, 
on acceptance.” 

Love Fiction Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “Same requirements 
as Complete Love.” 

Super Science Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City, has been temporarily discontinued. 

Ten-Story Love, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 











City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “Same requirements as Complete 
Love.” 

Variety Love, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor, Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “Same requirements as Complete 
Love.” 

Book Publishers 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Thomas Yoseloff, Editor. “We 
publish fiction, but prefer to be queried before 
submitting. We are also interested in all types 


of juveniles, especially illustrated, and adult 
books on health subjects. Reports in two to 
three weeks. Payment on royalty and outright 


” 


purchase basis. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd Street, New York City 1. ‘We publish 
fiction, non-fiction, educational and medical 
books.” 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. John Scott Mabon, Edi- 
tor. “We publish fiction, 50,000 to 175,000 
words, Also non-fiction: biography, autobiog- 
raphy, Belles Letters, history, world affairs.” 

Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. W. A. Stigler, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks. Reports in thirty days. 
Payment on royalty basis.”’ 

Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Edmund R. Brown, 
Editor. ‘We publish novel-length fiction, an oc- 
casional novelette, book-length non-fiction, and 
books of verse. Reports vary—averaging two 
weeks. Payment is arranged by contract.” 

F. S. Crofts @ Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. F. S. Crofts, Editor. “We pub- 
lish college textbooks.” 

Stephen Daye, 48 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City. “We publish non-fiction books of general 
interest. Some of New England. Rarely publish 
fiction. Reports in 60 days. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Walter Frese, Editor. ‘We publish 
general trade books, including regional material. 
No fiction. Reports within 40 days. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 

Holiday House, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Vernon Ives, Editor. “We publish fic- 
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tion and non-fiction children’s books for ages 2 


to 18. No fairy tales, poetry, and few picture 
books. Stories with educational, histurical, or 
informational background preferred. Only ma- 
terial of highest quality wanted. Reports in six 
weeks. Payment on semi-annual royalty basis.” 

The fewish Publication Society of America, 
225 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Editor, “We publish lit- 
erary, scientific and religious works of Jewish 
content. Full-length manuscripts or collections of 
short stories. Occasionally publish poetry. Pay- 
ment depends on type of manuscript.” 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Bernard Smith, Managing Edi- 
tor; Mrs. Lillian J. Bragdon, Juvenile Editor. 
“We publish book-length fiction of literary merit 
by known or unknown writers, juvenile books, 
and book-length non-fiction on current affairs or 
of scholarly merit on special subjects, Also 
poetry of exceptional merit. Reports in two to 
four weeks. Payment is arranged by contract 
with author on regular royalty basis.” 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We publish fiction and non-fiction over 60,000 
words. Reports in four weeks. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. Beatrice Creighton, 
Editor. “We publish family, school, and sport 
stories, also historical romances and biography, 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "I'm delighted," writes 
Roman McDougald, of Louisiana, 
whose first book | have just sold 
to Simon & Schuster, “and | 
could say quite sincerely that 
you deserve far more credit for 
it than | do. For | would prob- 
ably never have tried a revision 
if you hadn't suggested it so definitely. It only goes 
to show .. . the value of having an agent as good 
as you are. ... | am equally delighted to have the 
Inner Sanctum as my publisher and you as my agent." 


Watch for THE DEATHS OF LORA KAREN—A 
major Inner Sanctum mystery. Also—a west coast 
client crashes through with Doubleday. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 





plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 





SECRET 


WEAPON? 





..- AND HOW 


A lot of this secret weapon talk is bunk 
— but there's no bunk about YOUR own 
secret weapons. Whether you've used them 
or not, you have them—waiting to help you 
in this writing fight. Most writers who quit 
when they should be selling have never un- 
leashed one single weapon in their own per- 
sonal armory. Your chief mistake is trying 
to use the other guy's ammunition. 

YOU can find your secret weapons and use 
them, like my writers, who started simply by 
telling me about themselves. Results? Past 
two weeks: Two novelette sales for one 
author; second sale for a beginner (cover 
feature); word rate increase for another, 
whose third story, just sold, brought him 
double the rate of his first. Week's sales at 
press-time: $565. 

Here's a writer learning to make hits with her own 
weapons: "I can't begin to tell you how much 
you've done for me already. I've been wallowing 
around in the stormy seas for so long | was begin- 
ning to despair. And to find someone as intelli- 
gent, understanding, and sympathetic as you to 
give a helping hand and have a little faith in me 
is like—well, like sighting dry land at last," writes 


Marion Taylor, of lowa. 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | know what you can do 
best, we go to town—which is why | have made sales 
for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, the feature and the various 


specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | 
; SELLING 
WRITERS! 





make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 


scirpts are: $1 per thousand words for If you make 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per less than 3 fig- 
thousand words thereafter. All books | ure sales you 


can probably 
be developed 
for better pay- 
ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 


over 45,000 words (any length) $24 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. 
No "collaborations." |! report in 
two weeks. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to fell 
me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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for older boys and girls, Reports in two weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis.”’ 

M.S. Mill Company, Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 1. ‘We publish book-length 
novels, not under 60,000 words; juveniles; non- 
fiction, 60,000 to 150,000 words. Reports in two 
to four weeks, Payment on royalty basis.” 

Nelson-Hall Company, 321 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. V. Peter Ferrara, Editor. 
“We publish 50,000-word, well-illustrated self- 
study books on vocational and craft subjects. 
How-to-do-it manuscripts written by experts in 
their fields are bought for cash. Must be written 
in ‘Popular Mechanics’ style. Reports usually 
in two weeks. Payment is about lc a word, on 
publication.” 

Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. “In view of the govern- 
ment restriction on paper, we are limiting the 
manufacturing of new books to basic educational 
texts.” 

Pocket Books, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. Donald Porter 
Geddes, Editor. “We are republishers and re- 
printers and the material we use has previously 
been published. Our dealings are almost ex- 
clusively with the original book publishers, or at 
any rate, with the owners of the copyrights cov- 
ering material in which we are interested. We 
do not consider material that has never been 
published.” 

William R. Scott, Inc., 72 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11. William R. Scott, Editor. “We 
publish fiction and non-fiction books for nursery 
schools and children under 8 years of age. 
Length should not be over 5000 words. Reports 
in six to eight weeks. Payment on royalty hasis.” 

The Southern Publishing Company, 2210 
Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas. ‘We publish 
school books exclusively.” 

Standard Printing & Publishing Company, 912- 
14 Fifth Avenue, P. O. Box 1240, Huntington, 
West Virginia. ‘“‘We are always interested in 
book-length manuscripts on the subject of au- 
thentic fire arms and fire arms history.” 

George W. Stewart Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York City 18. George W. Stewart, 
Editor. “We publish non-fiction books, chiefly 
informational; social and physical sciences; short 
amusing books; domestic sciences (cookery, 
health, gardening, etc.). Reports in four to six 
weeks. Payment on royalty contract basis.” 

The Wartburg Press (Lutheran Book Concern), 
55-59 E. Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. D. 
M. Shonting, General Manager. ‘‘We publish all 
forms of church periodicals. Also juvenile fiction 
with emphasis on Christian life. Prefer manu- 
scripts of 10,000, 20,000 and 30,000 words. We 
also publish religious fiction for adults, sermonic 
manuscripts, and a very limited amount of 
poetry. Reports in 30 to 90 days. Payment on 
royalty basis or lump sum.” 

The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. E. F. Williams, Editor. “We pub- 
lish only professional books for the physician or 
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surgeon. No fiction. Reports in one week to 
sixty days. Payment on royalty basis.” 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Eugene Davidson, Editor, 
“We publish non-fiction. Also, each year we hold 
a poetry competition, which opens on February 1 
and closes on March 1. Reports on regular non- 
fiction in two to three weeks” 


Trade Journals 


Bakers Helper, 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Charles C. Swearingen, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our chief 
needs now are for success stories dealing with 
personnel management methods and feature ar- 
ticles dealing with post-war plans. Articles 
usually run from about 1000 to 2000 words. We 
buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. This 
magazine reaches all types of bakers, large and 
small. Reports in one week. Payment is lc a 
word after publication.” 

Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 
City 6. Richard J. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a copy; $15.00 a year. “We use 
discussions of economic developments as they af- 
fect investments; analyses of industries; other in- 
vestment topics. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in one to three weeks. Payment 
on publication.” 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Issued monthly. “We use ar- 
ticles, about 2500 words based on California 
history and historical figures; features on inter- 
esting or scenic places in California; articles on 
mechanical inventions and improvements for the 
automobile, and on safety suggestions for driving. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction. Reports in 
one week. Payment is 2c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Southwestern Baker, 542 M & M Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. 
“We use news and features of the baking industry 
in the Southwest, also photographs. Reports 
promptly. Payment is 30c per inch, on publi- 
cation.” 

Yankee Pilot Magazine,- 60 Adams Street, 
Milton, Massachusetts, has suspended publication 
for the duration of the war. 

Forward, 932 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. R. Miriam Brokaw, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use stories of 
2500 to 3500 words: adventure, historical, sports, 
problems of young people of 18-23 in current 
living. Stories should suggest a positive, Christ- 
ian approach to the problem, not necessarily a 
cut-and-dried ‘happy ending.’ We also use articles 
of 1000 words, submitted with good, clean glossy- 
print photos, on constructive young people’s ac- 
tivities and organizations, popular science, biogra- 
phy, nature. We buy cover photos, especially 
of young people 18-23, also religious or nature 
(inspirational) poetry. Reports in approximately 
one month or less. Payment is Yc a word and 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIG. 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


aif over a score of publishers’ book 
T recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Get Ie Right........ 3.50 
ia B. Opdycke 
R 's Thesaurus.............. 1.00 
Wale it Right.... . 1.00 

2.00 


Ambrose Bierce 
1.25 


onsense Grammar 

Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified . 

~~ C. Fernal 


Writin:; eee 
ey Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder Ree scmaet 
Soule’s Synonyms : 
Don’t Say It ; 
john B. Opdycke 

Concise Oxford Dictionary..... 3 
Desk Standard cenmmmeedl 

Indexed SA | 
Webster’s Dictionary nile wcities ae 


2.00 

. 2.50 
. 3 
3.50 
50 

50 

25 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Woo 

Poet’s Handbook ......... . 149 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse... . 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............  .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rh g Dictionary... 1.75 
; Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

folate About Poetry 

Donald G. French 


Verse Writing Simplified . 1 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon. . . 2 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hamilton 


2.50 


PLAYWRITING 


How to Write a Play........... 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
. 3.60 


: eal 
Theory and Technique eo 
— ‘Se ae 
‘Lawson 


So You're Writing a Play ete 
Clayton Hamilton 
as a of Screen 


. 2.75 
1,75 


CAE SSE ieee 3.00 


» - ee 
How to Write and Sell Film 


Frances Marion 


. 3.50 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary Sia acowc. ae 
Gesaed tonts’ 


Radio Writing ...........2+-50. 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. . psa nee 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them.................. 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of aete 
bey = ; ; . 1,60 
: ‘ph Roger: 
De herds Sienaiadants 3.75 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
occ ccian ety cg 6se-8 25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 

j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 

Georges Polti 
Plotti ‘ow to Have a Brain 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1. Reid 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The ap ty Market 
A. Mathieu 
1944 FP ter Photo Almanac 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing..... 
So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Walter S. contre ul 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Short Story Technique...... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 


™ only open 

ow to 

Contest Gold .60 

Prize ae to Wia 
Them d 


Helen King 

BOOKS ON SLANG 
Underworld and Prison genes : 10 

mon R. Adems 
Hash House Lingo........ 50 

BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder... 
Don Ulsh 


of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike — 


of 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators..... 
Martin Sheridan 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
“es Selling 


3.00 
2.00 


1.25 


30 
1.00 
1.00 


. 2.50 


ae 3.65 
—<y A M. asheeses 
ao Magazine Article.. 1.50 
harles Carson 
Article Writing 3.25 
EB. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article........... 3.00 


Robert Crawford 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Story Writing. . 


Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets. ... 
Will Herman 

Writing the ny 5 ee 


May Emery Hall 
bees | for cha Children. s 
F. H,. Nerthcroft 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 


Jack  Wouiiiesd 
Characters Make Your Story. 
Maren Elwood 
ing to Write : 
Dorothy Hubbard 
Editor Accepts.... 
Earl Reed Silvers 
Narrative Technique 
omas H. Uzze 
This Trade of Writing... 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 
James ; aoe Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing...... 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How........... 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Witty & s Se PEER 
homas H. Uzzell 
ine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write........ 
Donald MacCampbell 
ee | for Profit 
Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing. .. 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction......... 
— Ss. Hoffman 
n ts Selah 
Water Des Marais 
Protection of Literary 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Profitable Publicity new 
Henry F. Woods, ir. 


Meaki 





= ‘M. Baus 
Pu “It” in the Column. . 
en Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell........ 


rence D’Orsay 


Dynamics of Drama...... 
George Armin Shaftel 





Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder 


. 2,00 


2.00 
2.00 


. 1,60 


2.00 


. 2.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 
. 1,00 


2.50 
2.50 


. 175 
. 3.00 
. 1.00 


2.00 
1.00 
1.25 
2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 


3.00 


. 2.00 
. 3.75 


3.00 


. 2.50 
. 3.00 


. 2.00 
. 2.50 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentleman: Please send me the follows 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


ng books prepaid. 


Name ... 
Address 
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WrRiITER’s DicEstT 





SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 
and guidance of someone who is experi- 
enced in the field of song promotion? 


IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 


our service will be of real help to you. 


Our staff includes top notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Pictures Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER: 


1. Melodies written for your song poems 
and lyrics WITHOUT CHARGE. These 
melodies are written by well known Hol- 
lywood composers. 


2. We furnish you with manuscript lead 
sheet copies and records of your song. 
(Only the finest available professional 
talent is used for our recordings.) 


3. We put your song into proper form so 
that it may be brought to the attention of 
the leading music publishers. 


4. Full cooperation and intelligent guid- 
ance in the exploitation of your song. 


DON'T DELAY! Send us your song, song 
poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-E P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR APRIL 


1. HOW COLLEGE BOYS CELEBRATED 
APRIL FOOL’S DAY HALF A CENTURY 
AGO. Get a well-known resident of your city 
who attended college around 1894 to recall April 
Fool pranks. Were some played upon professors? 
Injuries resulting from pranks. Market: A local 
newspaper. 


2. AN INTERVIEW WITH A SIDEWALK 
PHOTOGRAPHER. His technique in _photo- 
graphing persons on downtown streets. Who are 
his best customers—men, women, or children? 
Ihe average number of persons he snaps daily; 
the matter of obtaining films. Market: A local 
newspaper. A camera magazine might be in the 
market for this. 


3. ANIMAL ACTORS OF YOUR STATE. 
Animals that appear in amateur or professional 
shows; their repertoire. Slant: How kindness on 
the part of the masters in the training of the 
dumb animals has well repaid the owners and 
brought both pleasure and financial profit. 
Market: State newspapers. This should appeal 
to the editor of a juvenile magazine or animal 
publication. 


#4. THE “LIFE” OF A LOCAL NEWS- 
CASTER. How the news is received at the 
radio station and edited, or rewritten. How the 
prepares his programs. Amusing 
boners during broadcasts. Slant: How the war, 
bringing world-shaking news and problems of 
censorship, has put a great responsibility upon 
newscasters. Market: A local newspaper. 


3. A MATHEMATICAL WIZARD OF 
YOUR STATE. How the subject does mathe- 
matical problems in an amazingly short time. 
How he, or she, explains his lightning calcula- 
tions. Does he make his mathematical expertness 
pay? His mathematical grades back in school 
days. Market: State newspapers. 


newscaster 


6. ARMY DAY. The history of the War 
Department, which was created by Act of Con- 
gress on August 7, 1789, with General Henry 
Knox as the first Secretary of War. Other early 
Secretaries of War. Market: A local newspaper. 


7@. HOW LOCAL POLICEMEN KEEP IN 
TRIM. Exercising methods that whittle excess 
midriffs off the city’s bluecoats, as reducing ma- 
chines. Acquiring muscles. Market: A local 
newspaper. 


8S. WIVES OF COUNTY OFFICIALS. Do 
any of them follow a business or professional 
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career? Aspirations for public office. Hobbies 
and favorite means of recreation. This could be 
worked into a series of articles. Market: A local 
newspaper. 

9. EASTER. Fashion preferences of the 
Governor and the First Lady of your state. What 
are they wearing for Spring, especially for 
Easter? Does the First Lady make some of her 
clothes? Market: State newspapers. 


10. AN INTERVIEW WITH A LEADING 
LUMBER DEALER OF YOUR CITY. Slant: 
How no other material, except steel itself, is of 
more importance to the winning of the war than 
wood in its many forms. Where the dealer 
secures most of his lumber. Uses of lumber in 
wartime. Market: A local newspaper. 

11. PIONEER SCREEN STARS FROM 
YOUR STATE. Their greatest successes in the 
movies and their salaries. The stars’ marital 
experiences. What the actors and the actresses 
are doing now, if living. Market: State news- 
papers. 

12. A VETERAN PRESSMAN OF YOUR 
CITY. A review of his years as a pressman. 
Improvements in presses during that time. An 
enumeration of the pressman’s duties. Mishaps. 
Market: A local newspaper. 


13. THOMAS JEFFERSON AS_ THE 
FOUNDER OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
Anniversary angle: This is the 201st anniversary 
of the birth of Jefferson, who was the first Presi- 
dent to be inaugurated at Washington. Slant: 
How this American proved to be a major prophet, 

philosophical statesman rather than a political 
philosopher, who was several steps ahead of the 
life of his age. Market: A local newspaper. 


14. PAN-AMERICAN DAY. The history 
of the Pan-American Union, first established in 
1890 as the International Bureau of American 
Republics. Slant: How the association of repub- 
lics of the American Continent has promoted 
commercial relationships to mutual advantage. 
How a Pan-American Congress has been held 
from time to time. Market: A local newspaper. 
A newspaper syndicate should buy this. 


15. SOLONS OF YOUR STATE WHO 
ARE IN THE ARMED SERVICE. Their rec- 
ords as law-makers. Their military experience so 
far. Were any of them in World War I? Do 
they plan to return to legislative halls following 
the war? Market: State newspapers. 

16. A CAMERA CLUB OF YOUR CITY. 
Slant: How the members, despite the limited 
amount of film for civilian use, have carried on 
their activities as enthusiastically as ever. Ex- 
hibits held by the club. A typical meeting. 
Market: A local newspaper. 

17. THE OLDEST CHURCH CEMETERY 
IN YOUR COUNTY. The oldest graves there. 
How many wars’ are represented by soldiers’ 
graves? Market: A local newspaper. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
ditor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
1 Hew many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine: 


lo sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 


and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 

@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves ? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 


you? 
The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 


5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line; 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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IF YOU CAN QUALIFY 18. THE “DREAM GIRL” OF BANp. record 
LEADERS OF YOUR STATE. Have they eye; in the 
put sont te 2 el t grouD eeeeeres Welter you 1 ~ met their “Dream Girl?” Romance as discusseq trar al 
: ues until 1. Submit recent u- by the bandleaders. Fan mail. Market: State - 
tamped and addres ssed return envelope, of birt 
newspapers. Marke 
THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 19. THE CONTRIBUTION OF © 5 
1019 N. Massasoit Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. DURYEA TO TRANSPORTATION PROG. 28. 
RESS. On this day in 1892 he operated the =" 
first gasoline automobile in the United States, suc 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING Early use of gasoline vehicles in warfare; natura 
A Clean, re — | present use and importance. Slant: How the animal 
. A ii eaoana | Ate sei use of gasoline vehicles has revolutionized war- 29. 
rite. “Garter cine tae Malick at i, fare. Market: A local newspaper. Go with this BUSI! 
ensive revision work sent on request to a newspaper syndicate. buildi: 
GLADYS G. LA PAUGH ig ie 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 20. UNUSUAL SUICIDES, AS RECALLED Jerse; 
BY LOCAL POLICEMEN. Strange reasons for There 
WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT T0 SELL _ suicide and unusual methods of self-administered ing. / 
Complete information can be obtained by death. Market: A local newspaper. 30. 
FARRELL & ROBER 21. A WIDELY-KNOWN WRITER OF pad 
‘ Literary Agents ; ANIMAL STORIES LIVING IN YOUR 
piphaegel moped, Vanderbilt 6.3889 Pipes = = STATE. His, or her, knowledge of animals, chal 
and highest prices shoulder mae ee eee eee Learning the traits of animals. The popularity ee 
of animal stories. The fan mail the author re. oe 
‘ ceives. Market: State newspapers. —_ 
Want to Write Professionally? a ee 
Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 22. THE ADVENT OF BATHTUBS IN Bosto 
may be found YOUR CITY. Your city’s oldest citizen can Sir: 
HOW TO PLOT poll WHY probably tell you about this. The first reaction Sor 
a Pocket-size book, subtitled, THE WRITER'S BIBLE, of the public to bathtubs. Market: A local news- BLUI 
THE STORY DOCTOR, 2964 Aviation paper. Wedr 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida Postpaid, $1.00 : : = Othe: 
23. INDIAN FUNERALS. How the Red- h 
skins of today conduct their funerals. Obtain Then 
SONG POEMS WANTED the information from an Indian reservation in a. 
. your state or nearby state. Ancient ways, in si 
To Be Set To Music which the Indians buried their dead. Market: on 
Send your posme of all types to o thoroughly State newspapers. Put this in the mails for a 
trained and well-known composer. More than popula: saagpetne. 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 24. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO Has 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- ACHIEVED MUCH SUCCESS IN THE RES- : 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your TAURANT BUSINESS. Her beginning in this Sir: 
material be adaptable to music. field and her rise to her present success. Her A 
business mottoes. Her worst “headaches” in Hill, 
J. CHAS. McNEIL operating a restaurant. Slant: A woman can need 
A. B. Master of Music cook by nature, so why shouldn’t she operate have 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. a restaurant? Market: A local newspaper “— 
25. A MOTORCYCLE CLUB OF YOUR or it 
WRITERS IN TROUBLE! STATE. The activities of the club, and the grou! 
a aie aidiae cecal "ila: aoa a effect of the gas shortage upon the members’ We 
So as tine Gene, ee ay of a umited events, as motorcycle polo, local races, hare and talk, 
analysis, “suggesting remedial nt, nes snes hound chases, turkey runs, secret destination sente 
cach wianeript, “High Qalud aad Gules service etseemkes’ | Tides, and economy runs. Market: State news: satin 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON papers. the | 
Florence, South Carolina We 
26. SHOOTING OF JOHN WILKES write 
BOOTH, THE ASSASSIN OF LINCOLN, ON only 
WRITE AT SONGWRITERS a APRIL 26, 1865. How various Presidents have the | 
for Amateur Songwriters. been guarded especially in wartime. Assassina- In « 
25 GRAND PRIZES IN ALL tion plots that have failed. Market: A local don’ 






YOUR SONG POEM will be set 
WINS OR NOT—YOUR CHANCE TO CASH’ IN. OV RITE 
TODAY—No obligation. 


VaRETy CLOSING DATE—February 26, 1944 27. THE BUREAU OF VITAL STATIS- 
_ Salem, Indiana | T7GS OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 





newspaper. 
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Slant: How the purpose is to keep an accurate 
record of all births, deaths, and causes of death 
in the state. The means used. The state regis- 
trar and his assistants. The increase or decrease 
of births in your state during the present war. 
Market: State newspapers. 


28. A FEMININE TAXIDERMIST OF 
YOUR SECTION. Why and how she entered 
such work. The art of stuffing specimens of 
natural history. Is the subject an enthusiastic 
animal lover? Market: Sectional newspapers. 


29. THE OPERATOR OF A WRECKING 
BUSINESS IN YOUR STATE. How large 
buildings are torn down; serious or fatal in- 
juries; odd things found by the workers. Slant: 
There is an art in destroying as well as in build- 
ing. Market: State newspapers. 


30. A VETERAN PHYSICIAN OF YOUR 
CITY WHO FOLLOWS THE HOBBY OF 
COLLECTING MEDICAL JOURNALS, 
BOTH OLD AND NEW. How the oldest maga- 
zines were secured. Tracing medical progress 
by contents of the journals. Market: A local 
newspaper. 





Boston 
Sir: 

Some Writer’s Digest readers have formed the 
BLUE PENCIL CLUB which meets every 
Wednesday at 7 P. M. at 169 St. Botolph Street. 
Other amateur writers are cordially invited. 
There are no fees or collections of any descrip- 
tion. We criticize each other’s manuscripts and 
try to be mutually helpful. We think your 
magazine is tops, and that is our chief reference 
book. 

Daviv E ror, 
169 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

A literary group on the backside of Beacon 
Hill, with which I am connected, is badly in 
need of a transfusion. Selective service demands 
have cut our little gang down to a few undis- 
couragables. 

We have no dues, draw no lines on individuals 
or ideas, but keep our collective ear to the 
ground for the expected thud of editorial checks. 
We meet for nightly readings, criticisms, shop 
talk, but no tears. Past contributors have pre- 
sented hot confessions, metaphysical whimsies, 
satirical verse and the ah-me poetry, as well as 
the how-to-be article and the this-is-it manifesto. 
We have college graduates and others like the 
writer who pulled himself up by the boot straps 
only to find that he had a permanent crick in 
the back! 

In other words we take writing seriously but 
don’t let it get us. Care for more information ? 
W. Frances Potter, 
111 Pembroke Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City ‘ State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading Pt =e ee $1. wa Age under 6,000 words. 
Short-shorts under 2,000, 1.00 (r $1.00). Novels $5.00. 
Brief criticism if unsala bie or deta tailed “reatment suggested at 
separate charge. Latest market information furnished for alli salable 
material. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER phoenix. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 
publishers. 





Are You Floundering For Lack of 


Literary Guidance? 


No _ obligation. 
We invite you to submit e scripts for FREE reading 
ype lay will be returned pi ptly if found unavaila ble, 

accepted they tt} be published according to contract EW 
WRITERS WELCO 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


_—a 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 43 NEW YORK CITY 


Consult Us. 




















DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES ? 
Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 


what shall I do next?” Have 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys- 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain this 


helpful information. Address: Scribe V.Y.E. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 


you a con- 


California 
(Not a religious organization) 


San Jose 





DIcEST 


Writer's Group in Butte 


Sirs: 

We have a Money Writing class for adults 
in Butte, Montana. 

We meet every Tuesday, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m 


in the County School Superintendent’s office, 
First Floor, Silver Bow County Courthouse. 

Emphasis is on salable fiction, but class aid for 
fact writers is available when needed. Poets are 
welcome, but we can’t help them much. Most 
of the present class have had first sales—al] 
modest ones—but we keep on keeping on. 

At times, the group has been led by George 


Marsh, former supervisor of Montana WPA 
Writers’ Project (editor, Copper Camp), Dale 
White, local fact writer, and Gloria Chandler, 


children’s theatre expert, Association of Junior 
Leagues of America service staff, New York City, 
Visiting authors are welcome to our round tables, 
No fees. Entry may be made at any time. 
The class is skippered by Kenneth Mulhol- 
land, former adult education supervisor. 
Again, thanks for your help; and welcome, 
if you ever come our way. 
Cora Penny, 
Class secretary, Phone 5333. 
West Granite Street, 
Butte, Montana. 


Vermont Writers 
Sir: 

We read with interest from time to time your 
mention of writers’ clubs throughout the country, 
and wonder if your readers would care to hear 
Vermont clubs for writers which, in 
manage to remain going con- 


about our 
spite of war time, 
cerns. 

First in importance to all of us is the League 
of Vermont Writers, a state-wide organization of 
which Leon W. Dean, professor of English at the 
University of Vermont, and author of STARK 
OF THE NORTH COUNTRY and OLD 
WOLF (Farrar & Rinehart) is president, and 
Allene Corliss, whose stories and serials appear 
currently in many of the slicks, is vice-president. 

This year, due to lack of gas, we are dividing 
into sectional get-togethers. 

The Burlington Writers’ Club, an offshoot of 
the League, is mainly for our local writers. For- 
merly it, too, met here at the university, but with 
the army program on the campus, it seems to 
hold the monthly meetings at the homes of mem- 
bers. 

The membership runs the full scale, from suc- 
cessful novelists, poets and magazine writers down 
to beginning writers who have yet to see their 
words in print. But in both clubs the spirit is the 
sam to help the other fellow, 
a great interest in what each is attempting, and 
a sense of almost proprietary satisfaction when 
his efforts are crowned with success. 

Laura Lovupon, 
University of Vermont News Bureau, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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No Virgin, He 


Sir: 

Alas! Alas! Alas! I am no longer a virgin! 
A man offered me money and I sold. I sold. I 
sold! Maybe it will not be true when I wake up 
tomorrow morning in the cold darkness that 
comes four hours before dawn. Maybe on my 
way to the old job tomorrow I'll know it is not 
so, that it can’t be true. Oh, how can it be? 


Now, what I mean to say is that I made a 
little sale (a short-short) to McClure Syndicate, 
and that Wrrrer’s Dicest deserves some of the 
credit: (1) for encouragement received, (2) for 
a practical attitude about writing, (3) for timely 
market tips, (4) for keeping W. D. an all-around 
writers’ handbook. 

Epwin T. STRAYER, 
South York, Pa. 


Bag 
Sir: 

I’ve been digesting this week's personal news. 
Got a check from John Shuttleworth of Trué 
Detective for $150 for 5000 words for a piece 
on Wilson Mizner. Raymond Palmer of Mam- 
moth Detective has taken a book length, “Murder 
By Magic,” 70,000 words, which means $700, 
and Ziff Davis, may take it in book form. My 
last book, a mystery, “The Fate of Fay Delroy” 
royalty netted me $600 to date. The N. Y. feature 
editor of Esquire sent on my article to Arnold 
Gingrich with a recommendation to buy “Buffalo 
Bill’s Last Stands.” Esquire mailed me $200. 
Anyone interested can add this up and I am not 
a big shot. 

Then, compare, if you please, the number of 
short stories and short novelettes a man must 
turn out (and sell) at 1c a word to get into these 
figures. It is frightening. Ned Pines may like it 
—as regards what certain writers are worth—but 
you can be sure and dead certain of one thing— 
writers may have to endure pay of Ic a word but 
in their hearts—and pocketbooks—they hate it as 
pay unworthy of a writer’s best efforts. 


Joun WitsTAcu, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


® There’s a hot time in the professional writer’s 
pocketbook today ; that is, the few score of them 
still left with us as writers. Every month that 
goes by takes with it another draft of writers into 
the Army. This is the Golden Age for the be- 
ginner now breaking in.—Ep. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The 
Writer’s Market 








Rev 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
_ er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, ~ oo or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1944 Writer’ 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. feats 


() Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “The 


1944 Writer’s Market.’’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
Name 
NE opis moa nee teeta RENTERS ORAE OREN EERE 
eae 6 BIS se shcxrscee saute 


My subscription is [) new [J renewal [) extension 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 24, No. 4. 


Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1944 PRIZE 
a AM; Quarterly prizes, $25 Poetry Book Contest, 

You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 eack) containing 999 Places 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 


Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/,” pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. = $), check or money 
order. C.0.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 

















DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 


York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


and marketed. 


San Francisco 








One Writer 
Sir: 

What a grand article you gave us in ONE 
WRITER by Hapsburg Liebe. What a callous 
and revealing light upon the weakness of man! 

I have seen his name, this Hapsburg Liebe, in 
Western books. I thought he was a newcomer 
because of infrequency of appearance! 

Believe me, long after I have forgotten more 
technical pieces will I remember this offering, 
There, but for the grace of Hapsburg Liebe might 
have gone I. It is such an easy thing, overlooking 
the higher view. 

I cannot but wonder, maybe Hapsburg Liebe 
could do his greatest now. A writer is never old 
till he’s dead. And Hapsburg Liebe seems to be 
a long way from that... 

GaroLp HarTsock, 
Enterprise, Oregon. 


Buffalo Writers 
Sir: 

I would like to find out, by way of Forum, 
if there is any writers’ Club in or around Buffalo, 
N. Y. If not, are there any of you beginners 
who would be interested in such a club around 
this way? Two or three of my friends are in- 
terested and if there isn’t a club started, how 
about getting one going? 


Mrs. C. B. KaurMan, 
304 Westgate Road, 
Kenmore 17, N. Y. 


Jackson, Miss., Writers 
Sir: 

I have given a great deal of thought of late 
toward planning the formation of a writers’ club 
in Jackson. Please ask those writers—both pro- 
fessional and aspiring—of Jackson and vicinity 
who may be interested in such an undertaking, 
to get in touch with me. 

It has come to my attention that, as a direct 
result of similar notices appearing in the Forum, 
other writer organizations have been formed 
with most satisfying results. 

EARL GARRAWAY, 
P. O. Box 1848, 
Jackson, Miss 


Sir: 

Why is it that persons recommending Carbon 
Tetrachloride as a cleaning fluid, warn users 
that it is highly inflammable? An article in an 
Australian magazine as well as Agnes Lebeda in 
your January issue, caution users in this respect. 

Don’t they know that Carbon Tetrachloride is 
used as a fire extinguisher? 

Joun MENNIE, 
P. O. Box 157, 
Penhold, Alberta, Canada. 
Carbon tet won’t burn.—Ed. 
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Boston Writers 
Sir: 

We would welcome a limited number of new- 
comers to our Writers Workshop, which meets 
twice a month. Our group is of such size that 
everybody has a chance to read manuscripts 
with a view to receiving constructive criticism, 
and we freely exchange information about edi- 
tors’ requirements, markets, etc. We work in 
many fields, fiction for slicks and pulps, juvenile 
writing and articles. 

The only requirement for membership is an 
earnest desire to work hard and eventually make 
sales. 

(Miss) Mape.trne Corse, Secretary, 
Writers Workshop. 
125 Park Drive, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Writers Credo 
Sir: 

I PLEDGE MYSELF TO KNOW THE 
THOUGHT AND FEELING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE IN THEIR VARIED TASKS 
AND MANIFOLD UNITY—THE JUNGLE 
FIGHTER CREEPING TO HIS DEATH, THE 
FARMER PLOWING IN THE WARM TWI- 


LIGHT, THE CROWD POURING FROM 
THE CITY SKYSCRAPERS AND THE 
DAWN-WATCHERS AT LONELY OUT- 


POSTS. TO THESE MILLIONS I DEDI- 
CATE MY SKILL AND TALENT, AND THE 
STRENGTH OF MY HEART AND MIND. 


Writer’s Congress at University 
of California. 


Hats 
Sir: 

Hats and Chats is a new publication issued by 
the Adam Hat Stores, Inc., for the firm’s agencies 
and dealers. The editors can use several. really 
good articles from 50 to 700 words in length. 


Subjects: How a store utilized novel, practical 
methods to increase the sale of Adam Hats, Shirts 
or other lines of merchandise (furnishings, cloth- 
ing) they feature; how an Adam Agency or dealer 
did an outstanding job for his community or 
country; shorts and longs on actual window or in- 
terior displays of unusual construction ; ideas used 
to save time, trouble, materials ; odd hobbies of 
Adam Hat sellers. 

Good photos are a particular need and will 
help sell your articles. Rates per word: 2 to 3 
cents, and $2.00 to $3.00 per photo, depending 
on merit. Enclose stamped, self-addressed en- 
velopes with all submissions. 

Joseru A. Louts, 
Hats And Chats, 
Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 
657-665 Broadway, New York City. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 


‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 


men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Rudyard Kipling, 


years. 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn 
his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and 
women of power.” 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 
HE Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a free Writing 


Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new rec ruits for the army 





Age No Obstacle 



























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple, but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 


You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. 


Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


- y 
Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of pasgtten. One Park Ave., 
New York 16, We 
Founded 1925) 


Says Successful 


Student 
“Since taking your 
Course, I am _ mak- 


ing contributions al- 
most weekly. One 
of the first to be ac- 
cepted was pub- 
lished in the Mich- 
igan Conservation 
Magazine. Age is not 
a barrier. If you 
have the least de- 
sire and some initi- 
ative, you can learn 
to write the easy 
N.1.A. way. NOW 
is the time to ‘cash 
in’ on a writing ca- 
reer.”’—Mrs. D. T. 
Owen, R. R. No. 6, 
1929 Orchard Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Iinsti- 








of Commerce, Mon- 
treal. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, 





without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
a for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March. 

iss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address pr itihiwtcreictaieishatelisih ae tsinine 
(Cor d fi ial. No salesman will call on you.) 7-C-664 
eas 





Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America. 
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ARE YOU A NOVELIST? 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My, NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘“‘Sections,” is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling t re characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
hasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
Follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 
Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find youreslf”’ as a writer. 

Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruc and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. "anew Bivd. Les Angeles 5, Calif. 














WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“‘BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital itreetee for all gag 


writers, beginners and professionals. rint- 
— oA Send one 25-cent Defense Bswniy e701 tin ts 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











FREE 


POETRY for PROFIT petaiis 


Let Comfort Writer’s Service show you how to write 
and SELL your poetry! We feature same unselfish 
cooperation, rsonal coaching and thoroughness on 
our Poetry fou ourse as on our other Courses!—plus 
EXTRA features which we alone have! Write for 
FREE details. No obligation. Penny postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210-PL So. 7th St. Louis 2, Mo. 














LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ao writing, plete, poetry. 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N. Y. Agent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on stands. MY RECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...... 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders)..... 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Illinois 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


a a OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series Pernsecesty by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action- en 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Sto Com 
Detective, Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign. 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information, 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice -, any of these twelve new brochusee by 

Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 
adio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story. 
How To Choose a Success Pen aoe, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting wit BS ner Ss. 
GENIE PLOT P= 10e. upply innumerable plot 
Enclose dime 








Genmenene Plot Genie” System, 


synopses. 
or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 85, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Columbus Writers 
Sir: 

I am a Naval Aviator now assigned to a ferry 
squadron. I spend all my spare time writing 
mostly short stories, with an occasional sale now 
and then under various pen names and through 
the efforts of a very talented agent. 


Now that I am at last in a place that I can 
call home for a while I would like to find some 
other aspiring amateurs such as myself, male or 
female, who would like to form a writers’ organi- 
zation of some sort here in Columbus, or who 
would simply like to get together occasionally 
for some informal chats. 

I have searched the town exhaustively for a 
writers’ group of some sort but to no avail, 
Much as I like solitude in which to write, I get 
pretty lonesome at times trying to dream up 
plots, etc., and especially since I don’t know a 
single soul in this town. 

I am pretty much of a youngster in the 
writing field, being just twenty-four, but would 
like to become acquainted with some person or 
persons who would be interested in mutual 
manuscript discussion and criticism, or just 
simply discussion. 

Lieut. (jc) H. K. Kopp, Jr., 
1134 East Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Better Air-Boat Fiction 
Sir: 

We can use some fiction for our publication 
as we are changing our policy and running one 
story every month. Stories may run from 1,500 
to 2,000 words and the payment is Ic per word 
on publication. 

No particular theme is required but those per- 
taining to flying and boating are preferred. 

Any assistance you can be in securing material 
will be sincerely appreciated. 

WALTER X. BRENNAN, 
Aviation and Yachting, 
2816 Eaton Tower, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Quality Market 
Sir: 

The Biosophical Review, 1977 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. “Devoted to character education 
and spiritual values.” Editor: Dr. Frederick 
Kettner. Issued quarterly; 25c per copy. We 
are interested in articles dealing with world 
affairs, education, philosophy, religion, art, from 
an, ethical-social viewpoint. Approximate length 
desired: 1,000 to 2,000 words. Payment is at a 
minimum of lc a word, but exceptional quality 
will earn a higher rate at editor’s discretion. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Verse of spiri- 
tual significance is also considered and paid for. 
Reports within one month. We are open to new 
writers. 

Mivprep C. AIN, 
The Biosophical Review. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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That Wonderful First Sale 
Sir: 

Enclosed please find my check for renewal to 
your swell magazine. Wish I had the time to tell 
you how really swell I think it is! Right now, 
though, can only take long enough to report a 
FIRST SALE. To Mary Rollins of Hillman 
Periodicals! Payment was ultra-prompt and, of 
course, shall never forget the great wallop that 
“first” handed me. Wonderful, isn’t it? One 
hundred and thirty bucks just like that! Hope I 
can report thusly to you again—and soon! 

HELEN BuTLeR JOHNSON, 
553 Clarkson St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 


Sir: 

As for Miss Nottingham’s complaint about pro- 
fanity and vulgarity, I can’t say that I ever saw 
any objectionable amount. Write’s know how far 
te go with their colorful language, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be selling—please don’t edit them so 
much that their articles will become wishy washy. 
Digest is a place for them to blow off steam, if 
they are that way they are that way, and it 
shouldn’t spoil the value of what they have to say. 
After all this isn’t a Sunday School paper. 


ANNE PETROSKEY, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


Pome 
Sir: 
The Germans hate the U. S. A.; 
They hate all people who are free. 
Easter they hate, and Christmas Day ; 
They don’t like you, they dislike me. 
They have a hundred dirty hates ; 
They scream, they holler, and they curse, 
And this here citizen of the United States 
Hates them immeasurably worse. 
FRANKLIN P. Apams, F. P. A. 


Sir: 
We have joined the other Street & Smith pub- 
lications at 122 East 42nd Street, and would 


coming issue. Thank you. 
Frances HuGHEs, 


Marcu, 1944 






1315 Michigan Ave 
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appreciate it if you can register this in your forth- = quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work, Old established school. Many successful 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of. “‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
aged that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
B% TREMELY ‘MODERATE RATES. Reading and report 
on one short story $1.00 if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 

Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words. 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
extra front page free. Mailed flat. 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 



















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
ers, mail order experts make ong h money. 


uates. Write today for free booklet ““Oppos- 
ties in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE- DAVES SCHOOL or ADVERTISING 


Chicago, VU. S. A. 











STORIES 


Coordinating Editor, Mademoiselle. 
NOVELS 


sc SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
e 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: 
Don’t market eae pene 
for our free detai cire 
Professional fiction 
handied 10%, and 


en 
we help yeu “sell 
highest-rate merkets. 








and write blindly. 
. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


SS WEST 42nd “STRE 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 


Placement fer Authors 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


anuseri| 
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WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ The tremendous use of motion pictures for the en- 
tertainment of our Armed Forces as well as the 
civilian population has created an urgent need and 
ready Bae oy for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 

opportunity for creative writers on the home front. 

I want good originals, published novels, and pro- 

duced plays that have film possibilities. Also book 

length novels for both publication and filming. 

@ For over 20 years I have maintained offices in the 
heart of Hollywood and_have successfully served 
writers and producers. I offer both sales service 
and criticism. My terms are reasonable. 

@ If you are interested in this lucrative market write 


today for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








WRITERS IN TROUBLE! 


Author whose name and pen-names have appeared on many 
magazine covers will make a personal study of a limited 
number of ailing manuscripts, and will write a long, clear 


analysis, suggesting remedial treatment. Experience gained 
by writing over 200 short stories, novelettes, novels and 
articles. Fee of $1.00 per thousand words must accompany 


each manuscript. High value and quick service guaranteed. 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Minor Editing $1.00 per 1,000 words 
Mailed Flat Original and 2 Carbons 


ELEANOR ARNOLD 


Room 2801 444 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. C., 22, N. Y. 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’’—so a last month's editorial describes me. “‘Tops 
among aids to poets’’—so says the editor of a writer's 
magazine. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, 
songwriters how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by corre- 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
an Poets’ Handbook (1.59) are now standard Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
ay you ee ° yourself to delay longer. Send 
1 for t criticism poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. 














vow MINDS 


speeded quickly. Copyrighted Mind - Stimulator 
develops new, faster minds for this new, faster 
age; helps you write faster; to 


FIND YOURSELF 


and your proper vocation; to develop your hidden 


PERSONALITY 


uncover rich, Creative but idle Talents, hidden 
Opportunities and Earning-Power; advance years 
in months. 7th year. Folder YOUR BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY free. Self-Adv. Inst., 185G W. God- 
frey Ave., Philadelphia 20. 


DIcEsT 


A Little Voice Is Heard From (and thank you) 
Sir: 

I must be a patient soul. As a part-time hobby 
I’ve earned $47.00 the last few months jes 
writing odds and ends for various small depart- 
ments headed “Bright Sayings,” 


“Embarrassing 
Moments,” “Eternal Triangle,” 


“Best Re >cipe,” 


etc. Most writer-folk would probably consider 
such bric-a-brac too silly and trite to waste 
time on. 


After considerable scanning through magazines 
and newspapers in libraries and on ne wsstands, 
I’ve managed to com pile a surprisingly long list 
of these departmental ‘odds and ends,” as J 
call them. I am including herewith a list of 
a choice (May I suggest that WD publish 
an authentic list now and then.) Such nick-nacks 
aren't always staring at you from the front pages, 
for they are usually tucked away unobtrusively 
with more important contents. But if you search 
hard enough you’ll find them. 

Jokes, favorite your most embarrass- 
ing moment, your child’s brightest saying, how 
you met your husband, are the most common sub- 
jects used by minor departments. But 
others offer opportunity to write on more 
varied subjects such as brief letters on opinions 
of crime, racket-busting, gag lines for cartoons, 
mysterious experiences, even short stories. 

I'm getting a big kick out of writing these 
tidbits and receiving small checks for them. 
Although no expert handling is required, origi- 


few. 


recipes, 


these 
an 


nality, uniqueness in presentation, brevity and 
neatness are very important, of course. 
Here are just a few regularly appearing de- 


partments. I can furnish a 
complete list upon request. 

THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE MOMENT 
IN YOUR LIFE. I'll Never Forget Editor, True 
Story Magazine, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (Limited to 500 words.) Ten 
dollars for every one used. 

BLUE BOLT COMICS, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York, pay children $1.00 apiece in prizes 
each month for contest solutions. (See latest issue 
of Blue Bolt Comics for new contest. ) 

UNUSUAL FACTS. Keep Up 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., 
$5.00. 

SKETCHES. If you’re in the Service, can 
draw and have a humorous conception of things, 
Pic offers you a chance to sell your talent. 
“Charlie Conscript,” Pic, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. (This opportunity is for Army men 
only.) $5.00. 

RECIPES. The American Weekly Housewife’s 
Food Almanac, P. O, Box 191, Grand Central 
Annex, New York. $5.00. (Most every news- 
paper offers rewards for recipes. ) 

TRUE ROMANTIC EPISODES. 1500 words 
or less.) My Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. $25.00. 

CARTOON IDEAS OR SKETCHES. Editor, 


detailed and 


more 


With the 
New York City. 
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Army and Navy Cartoons, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. $2.50. 

“HOW HE PROPOSED” (both sexes eligi- 
ble), $2.00. “THE MOST EMBARRASSING 
MOMENT OF MY LIFE,” $2.00. “BRIGHT 
SAYINGS,” $2.00. These departments are in 
care of The News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. The News also pays $5.00 apiece for the 
best recipes submitted. 

LETTERS OF OPINION ON STARS AND 
MOVIES. (Less than 200 words.) “Speak for 
Yourself,’ Photoplay-Movie Mirror, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, N. Y. Prizes $10.00, $5.00 
and $1.00. 

MONEY-SAVING HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
Almanac Hints Editor, P. O. Box 191, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. (Must be 
brief.) $1.00. 

PICTURESQUE SPEECH. Address Patter 
Editor, Box 605, Pleasantville, N. Y. (See cur- 
rent issue of Readers’ Digest.) $5.00 to the first 
contributor of each accepted item. 

Give these minor departments a try. I find 
them fun as well as profitable. 

Gray Huntincton Moopy, 
20 Orange St., 
Newburyport 5, Mass. 


Hully Geel 
Sir: 

When the backwash of the war, which is al- 
ready seeping in, sweeps over full tide, what will 
happen to our standards of good taste, even our 
standards of decency? And who more than 
editors and writers can logically be expected to 
stand against this corroding inflow ? 

The language we use, whether we wish it or 
not, proclaims to the world loudly and positively, 
not only our education or lack of it but the kind 
of person we definitely are. 

We read writers’ magazines for improvement. 
The Writer’s Dicest, the largest and leading 
writers’ magazine, gives us much that is valuable. 
This we need and appreciate. It also publishes 
some letters and articles which shame us. Can 
not such matter be left to publications which 
have no standards to uphold? 

DoroTHEA BARKER, 


Riverside, Calif. 


Trade Press Syndicate 
Sir: 

We have several openings available for cor- 
respondents who are interested in writing for 
trade journals. 

We are a news and photo agency for business 
papers and operate through staff correspondents. 

Applications from any of your readers through- 
out the United States, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica will receive prompt consideration. 

Leo S. Bernarps, Editor, 
National Trade Press Syndicate, 
127 South Homan Ave., 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 


Marcu, 1944 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to ¢ their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work, 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obigation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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A U T H OR 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 

plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel] Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 





If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


- (INCORPORATED 1920) 
:s DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
fia.¢hias PHILADELPHIA 6-------.-+- PENNSYLVANIA 
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"Tell It to Your Diary” 
Sir: 

It took Francis Woodworth to bring me to 
my senses. His article “Tell It To Your Diary” 
js pasted in the front of a sturdy 8¥2x11 binder ; 
and each evening I drag the portable out and 
let the keys of my trusty Underwood fly. 

It is gratifying to me to learn that other 
writers are confronted with the “what-shall-I- 
write” disease. You see, for eleven years I have 
been “going” to write—some day. Yes, some day 
when I had something interesting to write about ; 
some day when I had more time. I have now 
brought myself down to earth to realize that it 
is the little things in life that interest me and 
my neighbor, what makes us laugh, what makes 
us cry, that will also bring the same reaction to 
the magazine readers (and therefore will proba- 
bly interest the editors !). 

If it is not difficult to make upward of $6,000 
a year if you devote eight hours a day to writing, 
I wonder if it follows in ratio that one could 
anticipate $750 or better on one hour a day! 
You see my greatest difficulty is time; for first 
and foremost I am a homemaker—with a hus- 
band and two little girls, aged 44% years and 7 
months, to keep healthy and happy. 


Every evening after they are tucked in bed, 
and the dishes are done, and the house is set 
in order, I start to write. (Thanks again, Mr. 
Woodworth, for getting me started.) But the 
old clock keeps tick-tocking that six-thirty comes 
mighty early. Soon I have to “close up 
shop” and retire. 


Before January 1, I wanted to be a writer; 
now I am one, for the dictionary says that a 
writer is one who writes! Already I am bubbling 
over with ideas for articles, the pulse of which is 
caught each day. 

Would thoroughly enjoy an article in WriTEeR’s 
Dicest on Conducting an Interview for a pros- 
pective article. Not from an established writer’s 
approach, but from that of a beginner in the 
vast writing field. I look forward to the day 
each month when the postman brings WriTER’s 
Diogst, and I scan it; then I scrutinize it. 

Heten C. Hicks, 
1524 Sunshine Court, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 


Fiction Wanted 
Sir: 

We would like the following to appear in your 
magazine: We need all types of interesting, read- 
able fiction to 3000; short shorts and timely ar- 
ticles of interest to the homemaker to 1200. 
2-5c, Pub. 

Western Family is published twice a month, 
and has a circulation of 300,000 in Southern 
California. 

Zepua SaMoILoFF, Associate Editor, 
Western Family Publishing Co., Inc., 
3224 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Marcu, 1944 
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“* The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional J Ravio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters } journarism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own all the first 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Mag- 
azine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course you would. But you may 
say, “That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, the 
entire first section of the famous text ‘Modern 
Writing,’”’ plus the extension lecture ‘‘The Pulps Call 
for Writers” (by a magazine editor) which is full 
of specific editorial suggestions. In addition, you 
get the first two writing assignments so that you may 
see exactly what sort of work the course offers, plus 
a self-examination quiz and reading and home prac- 
tice suggestions that you can use at once to improve 
your written expression. This is material you simply 
can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 

This is an experimental offer which may have to be 
withdrawn at any time. We believe that so many will 
want to go on with the course after seeing it that we 
can afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to 
go on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail with a dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., . S038, SO Rockefeller Piaza 
Rockefelier Center, New Yerk 20, N. Y. 

I enclose one dollar for first month's —s course ma- 
terial with the understanding I am under no er obligation. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Are you missing something? If you are in the “below $3000.00” bracket from your writing, and want ing p 
to reach the “$5,000.00 to $15,000.00 and up” ranks, we can help you. Here’s how: We give your a 
stories an interested, yet impartial professional appraisal. If they’re weak in spots, we offer construc- 
tive suggestions. We get personal attention for your stuff from the top editors. We keep widening reaso 
your markets and exploit subsidiary rights) We keep plugging you and your work, because the more you | 
you sell, the better your rates and the better your markets, the more we earn in commissions. Tye 
WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION Cc 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales if you have sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to Ar 
national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we will work with you at one-half rate reading ‘ 
fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 words nor previously rejected, together with letter about your- 
“ nam 
self and list of sales made. ° 
Booklet “Practical Literary Help" and our latest market life ; 
IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN $250.00 letter on request. Som 
WORTH, OR NOTHING ... h 
We will be glad to work with you, but must aps 
charge you a reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts don’ 
up to 2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000 words; e oe 
$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special Kjel 
rates on longer novelets and novels. For this | 
you receive an honest professional appraisal of and 
your work, revision and replot suggestions if it - f 
can be made salable, or our recommendation of so 
salable scripts to editors and suggestions for p ° Ai Farr 
new copy in line with your talent. Unless we Gencyg 
feel that we can develop you into a selling 
writer, profitable to us through commissions "| 
rena Mero la 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


